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FRA  GIACAMO. 


Alas,  Fra  Giacamo, 

Too  late  I  —  but  follow  me ; 

Hush  I  draw  the  curtain,  —  so !  — 

She  is  dead,  quite  dead,  you  see. 

Poor  little  lady  1  she  lies 

With  the  light  gone  out  of  her  eyes. 

But  her  features  still  wear  that  soft 
Gray  meditative  expression. 

Which  you  must  have  noticed  oft. 

And  admired  too,  at  confession. 

How  saintly  she  looks,  and  how  meek ! 
Though  this  be  the  chamber  of  death, 

I  fancy  I  feel  her  breath 
As  I  kiss'  her  on  the  cheek. 

With  that  pensive  religious  face. 

She  has  gone  to  a  holier  place ! 

And  I  hardly  appreciated  her,  — 

Her  praying,  fasdng,  confessing, 

Poorly,  I  own,  I  mated  her; 

I  thought  her  too  cold,  and  rated  her 
Forner  endless  image-caressing. 

Too  saintly  for  me  by  Tar, 

As  pure  and  as  cold  as  a  star. 

Not  fashioned  for  kissing  and  pressing,- 
But  made  for  a  heavenly  crown. 

Ay,  father,  let  us  go  down, — 

But  first,  if  you  please,  your  blessing  I 


Wine  ?  No  ?  Come,  come,  yon  must ! 

You  ’ll  bless  it  with  your  prayers. 

And  quaff  a  cup,  I  trust. 

To  the  health  of  the  saint  up  stairs  ? 

My  heart  is  aching  so  1 

And  I  feel  so  weary  and  sad. 

Through  the  blow  that  I  have  had,— 

You  '11  sit.  Fra  Giacamo  ? 

My  fi^iend  1  fand  a  firiend  I  rank  you 
For  the  saAe  of  that  smnt,)  —  nay,  nay  1 
Here ’s  the  wine,  —  “7®“  • ' 

T  is  Montepulciano !  —  ^fWik  you. 


Heigho  1  T  is  now  six  summers 
^nce  I  won  that  angel  and  married  her : 
I  was  rich,  not  old,  and  carried  her 
Off  in  the  fiice  of  all  comers. 

So  fresh,  yet  so  brimming  with  soul  1 
A  tenderer  morsel,  I  swear, 


Never  made  the  dull  black  coal 
Of  a  monk’s  eye  glitter  and  glare. 

Your  pardon  I  —  nay,  keep  your  chair ! 

I  wander  a  little,  but  mean 
No  offence  to  the  gray  gaberdine : 

Of  the  church.  Fra  Giacamo, 

I ’m  a  faithful  upholder,  you  know. 

But  (humor  me !)  she  was  as  sweet 
As  the  saints  in  your  convent  windows. 
So  gentle,  so  meek,  so  discreet. 

She  knew  not  what  lust  does  or  sin  does. 
I  ’ll  confess,  though,  before  we  were  one, 

I  deemed  her  less  saintlv,  and  thought 
The  blood  in  her  veins  had  caught 
Some  natural  warmth  from  the  sun. 

I  was  wrong,  —  I  was  blind  as  a  bat, — 
Brute  that  I  was,  how  I  blundered ! 
Though  such  a  mistake  as  that 
Might  have  occurred  as  pat 

To  ninety-nine  men  in  a  hundred. 
Yourself,  for  example  ?  you ’ve  seen  her  ? 
Spite  her  modest  and  pious  demeanor. 

And  the  manners  so  mce  and  precise. 
Seemed  there  not  color  and  light. 

Bright  motion  and  appetite, 

'That  were  scarcely  consistent  with  icet 
Externals  implying,  you  see. 

Internals  less  saintly  than  human  ?  — 
Pray  speak,  for  between  you  and  me 
You  ’re  not  a  bad  judge  of  a  woman  1 


A  jest, — but  a  jest!  .  .  .  Very  true; 
’T  is  hardly  Incoming  to  jest. 

And  that  saint  up  stairs  at  rest,  — 
Her  soul  may  be  listening,  too ! 

Well  may  your  visage  turn  yellow,  — 

I  was  always  a  brute  of  a  fellow  1 
To  think  how  I  doubted  and  doubted. 
Suspected,  grumbled  at,  flouted, 

'That  golden-haired  angel,  —  and  solely 
Because  she  was  zealons  and  holy ! 
Noon  and  night  and  mom 
She  devoted  herself  to  piety ; 

Not  that  she  seemed  to  scorn 
Or  dislike  her  husband’s  society ; 

But  the  chums  of  her  totd  superseded 
All  that  I  asked  for  or  needed. 

And  her  thoughts  were  afar  away 
From  the  levm  of  sinful  clay. 

And  she  trembled  if  earthly  matters 
Interfered  with  her  aves  and  paters. 
Poor  dove,  she  so  fluttered  in  flying 
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Above  the  dim  vapors  of  hell  — 

Bent  on  sclf-sanctifying  — 

That  she  never  thought  of  trying 
To  save  her  husband  as  well. 

And  while  she  was  duly  elected 
For  place  in  the  heavenly  roll, 

I  (brute  that  I  was !)  suspected 
Her  manner  of  saving  ner  soul. 

So,  half  for  the  fun  of  the  thing, 

What  did  I  (blasphemer  1)  but  fling 
On  my  shoulders  the  gown  of  a  monk  — 
Whom  I  managed  for  that  very  day 
To  get  safely  out  of  the  way  — 

And  seat  me,  half  sober,  half  drunk, 

With  the  cowl  thrown  over  my  face. 

In  the  father  confessor’s  place. 

Ekeu  1  benedicite  I 

In  her  orthodox  sweet  simplicity, 

With  that  pensive  gray  expression, 

She  sighfuUy  knelt  at  confession. 

While  I  bit  my  lips  till  they  bled. 

And  dug  my  nails  in  my  hand. 

And  heard  with  averted  head 

What  I ’d  guessed  and  could  understand. 
Each  word  was  a  serpent’s  sting. 

But,  wrapt  in  my  gloomy  gown, 

I  sat,  like  a  marble  thing. 

As  she  told  me  all  1 —  Sit  dovtn  1 


V. 

More  wine.  Fra  Giacamo ! 

One  cup,  —  if  you  love  me !  No  ? 

What,  have  these  dry  lips  drank 
So  deep  of  the  sweets  of  pleasure  — 
Sub  rosa,  but  quite  without  measure  — 
'That  Montepulciano  tastes  rank  ? 

Come,  drink  1  ’t  will  bring  the  streaks 
Of  crimson  back  to  your  ^eeks ; 

Come,  drink  again  to  the  saint 
Whose  virtues  you  loved  to  paiqt. 

Who,  stretched  on  her  wifely  bed. 

With  the  tender  gray  expression 
You  used  to  admire  at  confession. 

Lies  poisoned,  overhead  1 


VI, 

Sit  still,  —  or  by  heawen,  you  die  I 
Face  to  face,  soul  to  soul,  you  and  I 
Have  settled  accounts,  in  a  fine 
Pleasant  fashion,  over  our  wine. 

Stir  not,  and  seek  not  to  fly,  — 

Nay,  whether  or  not,  you  are  mine  I 
Thank  Montepulciano  for  giving 
Your  death  in  such  delicate  sips ; 

T  is  not  every  monk  ceases  living 
With  so  pleasant  a  taste  on  his  lips ; 

But,  lest  Montepulciano  unsurcly  should  kiss, 
Take  this  1  and  this  1  and  thisl 


vn. 

Cover  him  over.  Retro, 

And  bury  him  in  the  court  below,  — 

You  can  be  secret,  lad,  I  know  I 

And,  hark  yon,  then  to  the  convent  go,  — 

Bid  every  bell  of  the  convent  toll. 

And  the  monks  say  mass  for  your  mistress’  soul. 

Bobebt  Bcchanab. 


'  ON  A  SONG  IN  “THE  PRINCESS.” 

**  Aik  me  no  more  :  the  moon  maj  draw  the  lea  | 

The  cloud  may  stoop  from  heaven  and  take  the  shape. 
With  fold  to  fold,  of  mountain  or  of  cape  : 

But  0  too  fond,  when  have  I  answered  thee  r 
Ask  me  no  more. 

“  Ask  me  no  more;  what  answer  should  I  give  1 
1  love  not  hollow  cheek  or  bded  eye 
Yet,  0  my  ftriend,  I  will  not  have  thee  die  I 
Ask  me  no  more,  lest  I  should  bid  thee  live  ; 

Ask  me  no  more. 

“  Ask  me  no  more :  thy  fate  and  mine  are  sealed  t 
I  strove  against  the  stream  and  all  In  vain : 

I«t  the  great  river  take  me  to  the  main  ■ 

No  more,  dear  love,  for  at  a  touch  I  yield) 

Ask  me  no  more.” 

A  SONO  ?  surely  a  drama !  If,  instead  of  a  song 
in  three  verses,  we  called  it  a  drama  in  three  acts, 
it  would  be  nearer  the  truth ;  and  indeed  it  might 
well  form  the  motif  of  such  a  drama.  Name  the 
three  acts  Indifference,  Hesitation,  Submission,  and 
let  us  see  what  they  disclose  to  us. 

They  are  addressed  by  a  woman  to  a  man,  —  a 
man  who  loves  her  most  ardently,  and  to  whom,  af¬ 
ter  long  resistance,  she  ultimately  yields ;  and  they 
descriM  the  process  of  her  mind  in  the  unequal  con-  I 
flict.  In  the  first  —  Indiflerence  —  she  is  almost  ag-  | 
gressive.  “Ask  me  no  more,”  she  says,  half  angrily,  j 
as  one  wellnigh  wearied  out  by  his  ceaseless  impor-  ; 
tunities.  “Ask  me  no  more,”  —  your  entreaties  are  j 
of  as  little  concern  to  me  as  the  moon  to  the  ocean,  I 
as  the  cloud  to  the  mountain,  to  which  it  has  a  cas-  I 
ual  and  distant  resemblance,  but  no  real  connection.  1 
“Ask  me  no  more,”  —  you  are  “  too  fond,”  —  when  j 
have  I  given  you  either  encouragement  br  return  I 
for  these  advances  ?  Go,  go,  and  “  ask  me  no  I 
more.”  But  the  man,  the  lover  —  who  with  all  the  | 
instinct  of  real,  fiuthful,  heartfelt  love,  knows  no  ob¬ 
stacle,  and  will  take  no  denial  —  still  perseveres, 
still  assures  her  of  his  devotion.  And  thus  it  comes 
to  pass  thatrin  the  next  act  she  is  softened  and  is 
become  more  merciful.  She  has  allowed  herself  to 
notice  his  worn  and  haggard  looks,  and  to  recognize 
that  she  is  the  cause  of  them,  and  that  if  she  re¬ 
lents,  they  will  be  removed.  She  still  reiterates,  j 
“Ask  me  no  more  ” ;  but  with  what  an  altered  mean-  i 
ing  I  Her  perplexity  and  uncertainty  are  evident  | 
“Ask  me  no  more,”  —  I  pray  you  press  me  no  lon¬ 
ger,  lest  I  be  compelled  to  give  you  an  ansv^r  which 
I  do  not  yet  wish  to  give.  “Ask  me  no  more :  whaU 
answer  should  I  give  ?  ”  She  is  still  almost  vexei^ 
by  his  persistence,  —  “I  love  not  hollow  check  or 
faded  eye.”  But  then  the  blessed  light  and  warmth  I 
break  into  her  mind,  and  the  first  token  of  relenting  i 
appears.  “  Yet,  O  my  friend,”  —  “  my  friend,*  | 
mark  that  concession  !  —  “  Yet,  O  my  friend,  I  will  ] 
not  have  thee  die  I  ”  The  thought  of  the  loneliness 
which  would  beset  her  if  this  one  man,  this  “  fiiend,” 
with  whom  she  is  still  half  angry,  were  to  to  where 
he  could  never  come  back ;  where  he  would  really 
be  forever  lost  to  her ;  where  all  his  delicate,  thought¬ 
ful,  scorned,  unrequited  acts  were  gone  forever,  — 
this  thought  for  the  first  time  has  found  its  way  into 
her  marble  bosom,  and  it  makes  her  tremble,  it 
makes  her  hesitate,  and  the  “Ask  me  no  more  ”  with 
which  the  verse  concludes  is  more  troubled  and 
softer  in  its  tone  than  that  with  which  it  begins.  A 
new  light  has  shone  in  upon  her,  and  the  moment  of 
her  conversion  is  at  hand.  For  her  lover,  possessed 
by  the  divine  inspiration  of  his  love,  will  not,  can¬ 
not,  cease  fixim  his  suit.  He  still  presm  her  irith 
that  which  is  a  necessity  for  them  both;  which, 
though  they  neither  of  them  know  it,  is  their  Fate. 
He  still  “  asks  ”  her ;  and  now  comes  the  moment 
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when  with  all  her  force,  all  her  fancied  panoply  of 
indifference,  she  can  resist  no  longer.  And  this 
time  again  what  a  different  meaning  do  the  familiar 
words  contain.  “Ask  me  no  more  I  Not  because  I 
will  not  grant,  but  because  I  can  no-longer  refuse,” 
because  she  sees  how  true  is  the  instinct,  how  irre¬ 
sistible  the  fury,  of  real  passion;  because  she  is 
forced  to  admit  how  right  as  well  as  how  powerful 
her  lover  has  been  in  nis  obstinate  perseverance; 
because  she  finds  herself  too  feeble,  and  is  compelled 
to  give  herself  up  to  an  influence  which  is  too  strong 
for  her  weak  will  to  combat.  And  observe  how 
readily  and  gracefully  the  concession  is  made,  as  all 
concessions  ^ould  be,  when  the  inevitable  moment 
has  arrived.  “  No  more,  dear  love,  for  at  a  touch  I 
jield.”  How  wonderfully  sweet  is  the  “  dear  love,” 
following  on  the  “too  fond,”  and  the  “friend,”  of 
the  fonucr  verses  1  Even  to  this  it  has  come, — “  No 
more,  dear  love,  for  at  a  touch  I  yield.”  “A  touch,” 
—  yes  I  not  yet  an  embrace,  but  a  touch,  —  the 
touch  of  hand  on  hand,  which  at  such  a  moment 
does  more  than  match  to  Are  a  magazine.  “  No 
more,”  —  yes,  “  no  more  ”  noif ,  —  no  more  importu¬ 
nity,  but  also  no  more  resistance,  —  note,  silence  and 
fondness,  and  unutterable  union  of  hands  to  hands, 
and  lips  to  lips,  and  heart  to  heart,  and  being  to 
being. 

When  we  turn  from  the  inward  to  the  outward, 
from  the  substance  to  the  form  of  this  exquisite 
poem,  how  truly  and  astonishingly  beautiful  it  is ! 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  striking  example 
amongst  the  many  that  meet  us  on  every  page  of 
his  works,  of  the  singular  power  which  Mr.  Ten¬ 
nyson  possesses  of  clothing  beautiful  sentiments  in 
beautiful  words,  and  thus  fulfilling  the  definition 
which  Coleridge  gave  of  poetry,  that  it  was  “  the 
best  thoughts  in  the  best  language.” 

The  stanza  in  its  mode  of  rhyme  has  a  ring  of 
“  In  Memoriam,”  which  will  prejudice  no  one  against 
it,  though  the  difference  in  the  length  of  the  lines 
and  the  addition  of  the  short  termini  line,  are  suffi¬ 
cient  to  make  the  resemblance  but  a  distant  one. 

I  have  already  endeavored  to  bring  out  the  moral 
force  of  the  constant  recurrence  of  the  burthen, 
“  Ask  me  no  more.”  But  its  artistic  worth,  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  sound  alone,  is  hardly  less ;  and  the 
finish  which  it  gives  to  each  stanza,  and  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  its  varying  cadence  as  the  phases  of  the 
drama  alter,  are  beauties  which  may  be  felt,  but  can 
hartlly  be  described. 

The  music  of  the  lines  is  throughout  charming. 
It  is  not  perhaps  quite  equal  to  the  last  stanza  of  the 
^hteenth  canto  of  “  Maud,”  beginning,  — 

“  Is  that  enchanted  moan  only  the  swell 
Of  the  long  waves  that  roll*  in  yonder  bay  ?  ” 

and  contmning  the  two  most  exquisite  lines,  — 

“  To  dreamful  wastes  where  footless  fancies  dwell, 
Among  the  fragments  of  the  golden  day 

or  to  the  Bugle  Song  from  “  The  Princess,”  or  to  that 
other  idyl  from  the  same,  — 

“  Myriads  of  rivulets  hurrying  through  the  lawn, 

The  moan  of  doves  in  immemorial  elms, 

And  murmuring  of  innumerable  bees.’’ 

But  then  these  are  indeed  pre-eminent  instances 
even  of  Mr.  Tennyson’s  pre-eminently  melodious 
verse,  and,  being  less  dramatic,  they  are  able  to  be 
softer  and  smoother  in  their  flow. 

Two  things  I  venture  to  remark  in  the  structure 
of  the  verse  of  this  poem.  First,  that  it  is  almost 


entirely  composed  of  monosyllables.  In  the  whole 
fifteen  lines  there  are  only  six  words  of  two  sylla¬ 
bles.  This  gives  a  great  fulness  to  the  lines ;  and  I 
can  find  no  other  instance  of  it>  to  the  same  degree, 
in  Air.  Tennyson’s  works.  Secondly,  it  is  most  in¬ 
teresting  and  instructive  to  observe  that  whereas 
the  passages  just  quoted,  and  others  in  the  Laure¬ 
ate’s  works,  which  will  occur  to  every  reader,  owe  a 
great  part  of  their  charm  to  the  alliteration  with 
which  they  abound,  and  which  makes  both  tongue 
and  ear  linger  lovingly  along  their  linked  sweetness, 
—  that  artifice  is  here  used  most  sparingly.  The 
last  stanza,  in  its  second  and  third  lines,  “  I  strove 
agmnst  the  stream,”  and  “  the  great  river,”  alone 
anords  any  instance  of  it. 

In  this  Mr.  Tennyson  may  be  compared  to  the 
great  musicians,  who  delighted  to  produce  some  of 
their  finest  effects  with  the  scanty  materials  of  quar¬ 
tet  or  trio,  and  to  show  that  they  could  move  their 
hearers  as  greatly  with  those  imperfect  means  as 
with  all  the  resources  of  the  full  orchestra;  or  to 
others  —  Alozart,  for  example  —  who  in  the  full 
orchestra  itself  persistently  rejected  certain  instru¬ 
ments,  with  the  help  even  of  which  other  musicians 
in  vain  strive  to  reach  his  pinnacle  of  greatness. 

In  considering,  to  conclude,  the  final  impression 
which  this  masterly  composition  leaves  on  one’s 
whole  being  —  ear,  heart,  intellect,  imagination, 
memory  — 1  find  myself  continually  tempted  to 
compare  it  with  some  of  the  masterpieces  of  the 
musical  art,  some  of  the  slow  movements  of  Beet¬ 
hoven’s  symphonies,  for  example,  which  present  the 
same  astonishing  combination  of  beauty  of  subject 
and  beauty  of  general  fonn  with  perfect  delicacy  of 
detail,  the  same  consummate  art  with  the  same  ex¬ 
quisite  concealment  of  it,  —  and  which,  like  it,  form 
a  whole  tliat  satisfies  both  the  intellect  and  the 
imagination,  and,  once  known,  haunts  the  memory 
forever. 


SPIRIT-RAPPING  A  HUNDRED  AND 
FIFTY  YEARS  AGO. 

I  WISH  in  what  follows  to  submit  to  some  exam¬ 
ination  a  tolerably  well  known,  and  certainly  very 
remarkable  story,  —  the  history  of  the  spiritual  man¬ 
ifestations  which  disturbed  the  Wesley  family  in  the 
year  1716.  Dr.  Priestley  has  said  with  truth  that  no 
story  of  the  kind  is  better  authenticated  than  this, 
or  has  lieen  better  told.  A  very  careful  investigation 
of  the  facts  was  made  by  the  two  brothers  Samuel 
and  John  Wesley,  and  the  result  has  been  to  preserve 
for  us  the  account  of  the  matter,  given  at  the  time 
by  almost  every  one  who  could  spe^  of  what  had  oc¬ 
curred  from  personal  knowledge.  The  elder  brother 
Samuel  was  at  the  time  an  usher  in  Westminster 
School.  AVhen  he  heard  of  the  alarm  of  his  family 
at  the  mysterious  visitant,  who  went  in  the  house¬ 
hold  by  the  name  of  Jeffery,  he  put  to  his  mother 
some  very  sensible  questions  as  to  the  possibility  of 
imposture ;  and  he  desired  that  she  and  his  father 
and  each  of  his  sisters  should  separately  write  to 
him  a  particular  account  of  all  that  had  t^en  place. 
We  have  still  the  letters  written  in  compliance  with 
his  reemest.  We  have  also  notes,  in  the  form  of  a 
diary,  kept  by  Wesley  the  father ;  we  have  memo- 
ranua  of  the  results  of  John  Wesley’^  inquiries  from 
the  servants,  and  other  members  of  the  family ;  and, 
finally,  a  narrative  founded  on  these  documents, 
drawn  up  by  John  Wesley,  and  published  by  him  in 
the  Arminian  Magazine.  All  these  documents  seem 
to  be  written  with  the  most  perfect  good  faith ;  and 
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none  of  the  writen  exhibit  the  smallest  doubt  as  to 
I  the  supernatural  origin  of  the  disturbances  which 
j  troubled  them. 

The  story  acquires  a  historical  interest  from  the 
mere  fact  that  this  belief  in  its  miraculous  character 
was  firmly  entertained  by  one  who  had  such  an  in¬ 
fluence  as  John  Wesley  on  the  course  of  religious 
thought  in  England.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  his 
mode  of  thinking  on  such  matters  must  have  been 
permanently  affected  by  the  fact  that  at  an  early 

iiart  of  his  bfe  occurrences  took  place  under  his  own 
atheris  roof  of  which  it  seemed  impossible  to  give 
any  explanation  by  natural  causes.  Thenceforward 
he  felt  that  to  deny  the  possibility  of  miracle  was  to 
contradict  his  own  experience.  As  Isaac  Taylor 
has  it,  a  “  right  of  way  ”  for  the  supernatural  was 
made  through  his  mina,  so  that  no  tale  of  the  mar¬ 
vellous  could  be  refused  leave  to  pass  where  Jefiery 
had  passed  before. 

As  might  be  expected,  Wesley’s  Methodist  biog¬ 
raphers  agree  with  him  in  referring  the  disturbances 
at  ^worth  Parsonage  to  a  supernatural  origin. 
Dr.  raestley,  though  unable  to  ofier  any  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  facts,  had  argued  that  the  sup¬ 
position  of  miracle  was  excluded  by  the  childish  and 
purposeless  character  of  the  pranks  which  had  dis¬ 
quieted  the  Wesley  family ;  these  being  of  such  a 
nature  that  it  seemed  absurd  to  imagine  a  Divine  in¬ 
terference  to  produce  them.  He  gave  it  as  the  most 
plausible  conjecture  that  the  servants,  assisted  by 
some  of  the  neighbors,  had  amused  themselves  with 
these  tricks  from  mere  love  of  mischief.  But  to  this 
it  was  replied  that  the  notion  that  the  servants  were 
in  fault  had  been  suggested  to  Mrs.  Wesley'by  her 
son  Samuel ;  that  she  had  in  reply  given  good  and 
satisfactory  reasons  for  acquitting  them  of  any  at¬ 
tempt  at  imposture ;  that  no  object  could  be  assigned 
to  ^  gainM  by  any  one  in  terrifying  the  family; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  is  hard  to  explain 
why  these  tricks,  if  begun  in  sport,  should  have  been 
suddenly  discontinued  when  at  the  height  of  their 
success,  or  why  the  secret  should  never  nave  leaked 
out  from  any  of  the  parties  concerned  in  them.  Fi¬ 
nally,  it  was  said  Priestley’s  hypothesis  was  one 
which  could  commend  itself  to  no  one,  who  was  not 
forced  on  it,  as  he  was,  by  his  materialism,  it  being 
necessary  for  him  to  devise  some  means  to  save  his 
theory  fipom  the  absolute  confutation  it  received  by 
a  demonstrated  interference  from  the  spirit  world. 

Southey,  in  his  life  of  Wesley,  declares  that  it 
may  be  safely  asserted  that  many  of  the  circumstan¬ 
ces  cannot  be  explained  by  the  supposition  of  im¬ 
posture,  neither  by  any  legerdemmn,  nor  by  ventril¬ 
oquism,  nor  by  any  secret  of  acoustics ;  and  in  an¬ 
swer  to  Priestley’s  demand,  what  purpose  can  be 
imagined  to  have  been  served  by  such  a  miracle  ? 
contents  himself  with  replying,  that  perhaps  it  was 
purpose  enough  if  thereby  some  sceptics  are  forced 
to  admit  that  there  are  more  things  “  in  heaven  and 
earth  than  are  dreamt  of  in  their  philosophy.” 

Isaac  Taylor  also  is  disposed  to  believe  in  a  super¬ 
natural,  though  not  in  a  miraculous,  origin  of  the 
spiritual  manifestations  in  question.  He  reminds  us 
that  we  must  distinguish  between  what  is  merely 
extraordinary  and  what  is  miraculous.  It  is  said  to 
have  happened  (or  conceivably  may  have  happened) 
that  a  real  Arabian  locust  has  alighted  in  Hyde 
Park.  And,  however  wonderful  it  might  be  that 
the  winds  should  have  borne  the  creature  so  far  out 
of  its  cmlinary  track,  we  should  never  dream  of  call¬ 
ing  the  circumstance  miraculous.  Why,  then,  should 
it  be  thought  miraculous  if  some  spiritual  being,  in 


the  ordinary  course  of  things,  outside  our  sphere  of 
being,  were  by  some  fortuitous  conjunctui-e  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  brought  into  such  a  position  as  to  be  ca¬ 
pable  of  exerting  influence  on  our  material  world  ? 
And  in  such  a  case  there  is  not  the  least  rca.<ion  to 
suppose  that  of  necessity  this  influence  would  be 
exerted  wisely  or  intelligently.  We  know  not  how 
many  orders  of  beings  tnerc  may  be  in  the  spiritual 
world.  There  may  perhaps  be  some  more  intelli¬ 
gent  than  man  ;  but  there  may  be  otliers  with  no 
more  intellect  than  apes  or  pigs.  What  forbids  us, 
then,  to  think  of  Jeffery  as  a  semi-idiotic  spirit, 
brouglit  by  some  chance  into  a  position  in  which 
he  became  capable  of  acting  on  our  world,  but  in 
whose  acts  we  need  no  more  look  for  design  or  pur¬ 
pose  than  in  the  pranks  of  a  monkey  ? 

The  experience  of  recent  times  has  made  us  ac¬ 
quainted  with  many  facts  which  confirm  the  low 
estimate  formed  by  Taylor  of  the  intellectual  capa¬ 
cities  of  certain  spiritual  beings.  But  in  the  case  of 
these  modem  spirits,  among  the  conditions  which 
must  be  satisfied  before  they  can  gain  power  to 
operate  on  our  material  world,  the  presence  of  a 
medium  has  been  observed  to  be  essential.  I  believe 
that  “  Jeffery  ”  was  not  exempt  from  the  same  law, 
and  that  there  is  nO  difficulty  in  naming  the  medi¬ 
um  of  whose  instrumentality  he  availed  nimself.  I 
am,  however,  h  little  at  a  loss  how  to  bring  the  con¬ 
viction  which  I  feel  home  to  the  mind  of  my  reader. 
What  I  should  like  would  be  simply  to  ask  him  to 
read  over  the  original  documents.  For  the  true 
solution  of  the  mystey  appears  to  me  to  lie  so 
plainly  on  the  face  of  them,  that  I  am  surprised 
that  it  should  have  escaped,  as  far  as  I  know,  all 
who  have  printed  any  remarks  on  the  story.  I 
know,  however,  that  it  must  be  expected  that  very 
few  indeed  of  my  readers  will  take  the  trouble  to 
refer  to  any  documents  which  I  do  not  here  lay 
before  them ;  and  yet  it  seems  unreasonable  to 
print  what  is  to  be  found  in  so  popular  a  book  as 
Southey’s  Life  of  Wesley.  I  must  endeavor,  there¬ 
fore,  to  state  the  main  facts  of  the  story,  compressing 
it  as  much  as  I  can,  and  yet  retaining  all  the  words 
in  the  original  letters  which  seem  to  throw  any  light 
upon  the  mystery.  The  extracts  with  which  I  com¬ 
mence  are  from  John  Wesley’s  narrative,  above 
referred  to.  This  narrative,  however,  having  been 
drawn  up  some  years  after  the  event,  appears,  on 
comparison  with  the  letters  written  at  the  time,  not 
to  relate  the  facts  in  strict  chronological  order. 

“On  December  2,  1716,  while  Robert  Brown,  my 
father’s  servant,  was  sitting  with  one  of  the  maids,  a 
little  before  ten  at  night,  in  the  dining-room  which 
opened  into  the  garden,  they  both  heard  one  knocking 
at  the  door.  Robert  rose  and  opened  it,  but  could  see 
nobody.  Quickly  it  knocked  again  and  groaned.  *  It 
is  Mr.  Turpin,’  said  Robert ;  ‘  ho  has  the  stone,  and 
uses  to  groan  so.’  He  opened  the  door  again  twice  or 
thrice,  the  knocking  being  twice  or  thrice  repeated ;  but 
still  seeing  nothing,  and  being  a  little  startled,  they  rose 
and  went  up  to  bem  When  Robert  came  to  the  top  of  the 
garret  stairs  he  saw  a  hand-mill,  which  lay  at  a  little 
distance,  whirled  about  very  swiftly.  When  he  related 
this,  he  said :  ‘  Naught  vexed  me  but  that  it  was  empty. 
I  thought,  if  it  had  been  but  full  of  malt,  be  might  have 
round  his  heart  out  for  me.’  When  he  was  in  bed  he 
card,  as  it  were,  the  gobbling  of  a  turkey-cock  close  to 
the  biidside ;  and  soon  after,  the  sound  of  one  stum¬ 
bling  over  his  shoes  and  boots ;  but  there  were  none 
there ;  he  had  left  them  below.  The  next  day  be  and 
the  maid  related  these  things  to  the  other  maid,  who 
laughed  heartily,  and  said,  ‘What  a  couple  of  fools  are 
you  I  I  defy  anything  to  fright  me.’  After  churning 
in  the  evening,  she  put  the  butter  in  the  tray ;  and  had 
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:  no  Moaer  carried  it  into  the  dairy  than  she  heard  a 

I  knocking  on  the  shelf  where  several  puncheons  of  milk 
;  stood,  first  above  the  shelf,  then  below.  She  took  the 

candle,  and  searched  both  above  and  below ;  but  being 
able  to  find  nothing,  threw  down  butter,  tray,  and  all, 
and  ran  away  for  her  life.  The  next  evening,  between 
fire  and  six  o’clock,  my  sister  Molly,  being  then  about 
ii  twenty  years  of  age,  sitting  in  the  dining-room  reading, 
heard  as  if  it  were  the  door  that  led  into  the  hall  open, 
and  a  person  walking  in  that  seemed  to  have  a  silk 
night-gown  rustling  and  trailing  along.  It  seemed  to 
walk  round  her,  then  to  the  door,  then  round  ^nin,  but 
•he  could  see  nothing.  She  thought,  ‘  It  signines  noth¬ 
ing  to  run  away,  for  whatever  it  is,  it  can  run  faster 
than  me.’  So  she  rose,  put  her  book  under  her  arm, 
and  walked  slowly  away.  After  supper  she  was  sitting 
with  my  sister  Suky  (about  a  year  older  than  her)  in 
one  of  the  chambers,  and  telling  her  what  had  hap¬ 
pened  ;  she  mode  quite  light  of  H,  telling  her, '  I  won- 
^r  you  are  so  easily  frightened  ;  I  would  fain  see  what 
would  frighten  mc.*^  Presently  a  knocking  began  under 

II  the  table.  She  took  the  candle  and  looked,  but  could 
I  find  nothing.  Then  the  iron  casement  began  to  clatter, 
i!  and  the  lid  of  a  warming-pan.  Next  the  latch  of  the 

door  moved  up  and  down  without  ceasing.  She  started 
np,  leaped  into  the  bed  without  indressing,  pulled  the 
bedclothes  over  her  head,  and  never  ventured  to  look 
^  till  next  morning.  A  night  or  two  after,  my  sister 
Hetty,  a  year  younger  than  my  sister  Molly,  was  wait¬ 
ing,  as  usual,  Iwtween  nine  and  ten,  to  take  away  my 
fistber’s  candle,  when  she  heard  one  coming  down  the 
gsrret  stairs,  walking  slowly  by  her,  then  going  down 
ue  best  stairs,  then  up  the  back  stairs,  and  up  the  gar¬ 
ret  stairs  ;  and  at  every  step  it  seemed  the  house  shook 
from  top  to  bottom.  Just  then  my  father  knocked. 
She  went  in,  took  his  candle,  and  got  to  bed  as  fast  as 
possible.  In  the  morning  she  told  this  to  my  eldest 
lister,  who  told  her,  ‘  You  know  I  believe  none  of  these 
things.  Pray  let  me  take  away  the  candle  to-night,  and 
I  will  find  out  the  trick.’  She  accordingly  took  my 
lister  Hetty’s  plaec,  and  had  no  sooner  taken  away  the 
candle  than  slie  heard  a  noise  below.  She  hastened 
down  stairs  to  the  hail,  where  the  noise  was,  but  it  was 
then  in  the  kitchen.  She  ran  into  the  kitchen,  where  it 
was  drumming  on  the  inside  of  the  screen.  When  she 
went  round,  it  was  drumming  on  the  outside ;  and  so 
alwavs  on  the  side  opposite  to  her.  Then  she  heard  a 
knocking  at  the  back  kitchen  door.  She  ran  to  it,  un¬ 
locked  it  softly,  and,  when  the  knocking  was  repeated, 
Mddenly  opened  it ;  but  nothing  was  to  be  seen.  As 
loon  as  she  had  shut  it  the  knocking  began  again  ;  she 
opened  it  again,  but  could  see  nothing.  When  she  went 
to  shut  the  door,  it  was  violently  thrust  against  her ; 
ihe  let  it  fly  open,  but  nothing  appeared.  She  went 
again  to  shut  it,  and  it  was  again  thrust  against  her ; 
but  she  set  her  knee  and  her  shoulder  to  the  door, 
forced  it  to,  and  turned  the  key.  Then  the  knocking 
began  again  ;  but  she  let  it  go  on,  and  went  up  to  bed. 
However,  from  that  time  she  was  thoroughly  convinced 
that  there  was  no  imposture  in  the  affair.  The  next 
morning,  my  sister  telling  my  mother  what  had  hap¬ 
pened,  she  said,  ‘If  I  hear  anything  mysdf,  I  shall 
know  how  to  judge.’  Soon  after  she  begged  her  to 
come  into  the  nursery.  She  did,  and  heard  in  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  room,  as  it  were,  the  violent  rocking  of  a 
cradle ;  but  no  cradle  had  been  there  for  some  years. 
She  was  convinced  it  was  preternatural,  and  earnestly 
,  prayed  it  might  not  disturb  her  in  her  own  chamber  at 
the  hours  of  retirement;  and  it  never  did.  She  now 
thought  it  proper  to  tell  ray  father,  but  he  was  extreme¬ 
ly  angry,  and  said :  ‘  Suky,  I  am  ashamed  of  you. 
'These  boys  and  girls  fright  one  another,  but  you  are  a 
woman  of  sense,  and  should  know  better.  Let  me 
hear  of  it  no  more.’  At  six  in  the  evening  he  had 
family  prayer  as  usual.  When  he  began  the  prayer  for 
the  king,  a  knocking  began  all  round  the  room,  and  a 
thundenng  knock  attended  the  Amen.  The  same  was 
heard  from  this  time  every  morning  and  evening  while 
the  prayer  for  the  king  was  repeated.  As  both  my 


father  and  mother  are  now  at  rest,  and  incapable  of 
being  pained  thereby,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  furnish  the 
serious  reader  with  a  key  to  the  circumstance.  The 
year  before  King  William  died,  my  father  observed  my 
mother  did  not  say  Amen  to  the  prayer  for  the  king. 
He  vowed  be  never  would  cohabit  with  her  till  she  did. 
He  then  took  his  horse  and  rode  away,  nor  did  she  hear 
anything  of  him  for  a  twelvemonth.  He  then  came 
back,  and  lived  with  her  as  before.  But  I  fear  his  vow 
was  not  forgotten  before  God.” 

It  appears  from  the  letters  that  Mr.  Wesley  was 
not  told  of  the  noises  until  the  21st  of  December, 
that  is  to  say,  about  three  weeks  after  the  first  dis¬ 
turbance.  It  appears  also  that  the  family  had  been 
in  considerable  alarm  because  he  had  been  so  long 
without  hearing  the  noises,  it  being  the  common 
opinion  that  such  sounds  are  not  audible  to  the 
individual  to  whom  they  forebode  evil.  Mrs.  Wes¬ 
ley’s  account  of  the  first  appearance  to  Mr.  Wesley 
is  as  follows :  — 

“We  all  heard  it  but  your  father,  and  f  was  not  will¬ 
ing  he  should  be  informed  of  it,  lest  he  should  fancy  it 
was  against  his  own  death,  which,  indeed,  we  all  ap¬ 
prehended.  But  when  it  began  to  be  so  troublesome. 
Doth  day  and  night,  that  few  or  none  of  the  family  durst 
be  alone,  I  resolved  to  tell  him  of  it,  being  minded  he 
should  speak  to  it.  At  first  he  would  not  believe  but 
somebody  did  it  to  alarm  us ;  but  the  night  after,  as 
soon  as  he  was  in  bed,  it  knocked  loudly  nine  times, 
just  by  his  bedside.  He  rose  and  went  to  see  if  he  could 
find  out  what  it  was,  but  could  see  nothing.  Afterwards 
he  heard  it  as  the  rest.  One  night  it  made  such  a  noise 
in  the  room  over  our  heads,  as  if  several  people  were 
walking,  then  ran  up  and  down  stairs,  and  waa  w  out¬ 
rageous,  that  we  thought  the  children  would  be  fright¬ 
ened  :  so  your  father  and  I  rose,  and  went  down  in  the 
dark  to  light  a  candle.  Just  as  we  came  to  the  bottom 
of  the  broad  stairs,  having  hold  of  each  other,  on  my 
side  there  seemed  as  if  somebody  had  emptied  a  bag  of 
money  at  my  feet ;  and  on  his,  as  if  all  the  bottles  under 
the  stairs  (which  were  many)  had  been  dashed  in  a 
thousand  pieces.  We  passed  through  the  hall  into  the 
kitchen,  and  got  a  candle,  and  went  to  see  the  children, 
whom  we  found  asleep.” 

In  answer  to  the  question  whether  the  servants 
could  have  wrought  the  disturbance,  Mrs.  Wesley 
writes :  — 

“  We  had  both  man  and  maid  new  last  Martinmas, 
yet  I  do  not  believe  either  of  them  occasioned  the  dis¬ 
turbance,  both  for  the  reason  above  mentioned,  and  be¬ 
cause  they  were  more  affrighted  than  anybody  else. 
Besides,  we  have  often  heard  the  noises  when  they  were 
in  the  room  by  us ;  and  the  maid  particularly  was  in 
such  a  panic,  that  she  was  almost  incapable  of  all  busi¬ 
ness,  nor  durst  even  go  from  one  room  to  another,  or 
stay  by  herself  a  minute  after  it  began  to  be  dark. 

“  The  man  Robert  Brown,  whom  you  well  know,  was 
most  visited  by  it  lying  in  the  garret,  and  has  often  been 
frightened  down  barefoot,  and  almost  naked,  not  daring 
to  stay  alone  to  put  on  his  clothes ;  nor  do  I  think,  if 
he  had  power,  he  would  ^be  guilty  of  such  villany. 
Wlicn  the  walking  was  heard  in  the  garret,  Robert  was 
in  bed  in  the  next  room,  in  a  sleep  so  sound  that  he 
never  heard  your  father  and  me  walk  up  and  down, 
though  we  walked  not  softly  I  am  sure.  All  the  family 
has  heard  it  together,  in  the  same  room,  at  the  same 
time,  particularly  at  family  prayers.  It  always  seemed 
to  all  present  in  (he  same  place  at  the  same  time,  though 
often  before  any  could  say,  ‘  It  is  here,’  it  would  remove 
to  another  place. 

“  All  the  family  as  well  as  Robin  were  asleep  when 
your  father  (utid  I  went  down  stairs,  nor  did  they  wake 
in  the  nursery  when  we  held  the  candle  close  by  them, 
only  we  observed  that  Hetty  trembled  exceedingly  in 
her  sleep,  as  she  always  did  before  the  noise  awak^  her. 
It  commonly  was  nearer  her  than  the  rest,  which  she 
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took  notice  of,  and  was  much  frightened,  becanse  she 
thought  it  had  a  particular  spite  at  her.  I  could  multi¬ 
ply  particular  instances,  but  1  forbear.” 

I  give  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  Emilia 
WeSey  to  her  brother  as  a  specimen  of  his  sisters’ 
account  of  the  matter :  — 

“  My  sisters  in  the  painted  chamber  had  heard  noises, 
and  told  me  of  them,  but  I  did  not  much  believe,  till 
one  night,  about  a  week  after  the  first  groans  were 
heard,  which  was  the  beginning,  just  after  the  clock  had 
struck  ten,  1  went  down  stairs  to  lock  the  door,  which  1 
always  do.  Scarcely  had  I  got  up  the  best  stairs,  when 
I  heard  a  noise  like  a  person  throwing  down  a  vast  coal 
in  the  middle  of  the  fore  kitchen,  and  all  the  splinters 
seemed  to  fly  about  from  it.  I  was  not  much  fright¬ 
ened,  but  went  to  my  sister  Suky,  and  we  together  went 
all  over  the  low  rooms,  but  there  was  nothing  out  of 
order. 

“  Our  dog  was  fast  asleep,  and  our  only  cat  in  the 
other  end  of  the  house.  No  sooner  was  I  got  up  stairs, 
and  undressing  for  bed,  but  I  heard  a  noise  among  many 
bottles  that  stand  under  the  best  stairs,  just  like  the 
throwing  of  a  great  stone  among  them,  which  had 
broken  them  all  to  pieces.  This  made  me  hasten  to 
bed ;  but  my  sister  Hetty,  who  sits  always  to  wait  on 
my  father  going  to  bed,  was  still  sitting  on  the  lowest 
step  on  the  garret  stairs,  the  door  being  shut  at  her 
back,  when  soon  after  there  came  down  the  stairs  be¬ 
hind  her  something  like  a  man  in  a  loose  night-gown 
trailing  after  him,  which  made  her  fly  rather  than  run 
to  me  in  the  nursery. 

“All  this  time  we  never  told  our  father  of  it,  but  soon 
after  we  did.  He  smiled,  and  gave  no  answer,  but  was 
more  careful  than  usual  from  that  time  to  see  us  to  bed, 
imagining  it  to  be  some  of  us  young  women  that  sat  up 
late  and  made  a  noise.  His  incredulity,  and  especially 
his  imputing  it  to  us,  or  our  lovers,  made  me,  I  own, 
desirous  of  its  continuance  till  he  was  convinced.  As 
for  my  mother,  she  firmly  believed  it  to  be  rats,  and 
sent  for  a  horn  to  blow  them  away.  1  laughed  to  think 
how  wisely  they  were  employed,  who  were  striving  half 
a  day  to  fnght  away  Jeffery,  for  that  name  1  gave  it, 
with  a  horn. 

“  But  whatever  it  was,  I  perceived  it  could  be  made 
angry.  For  from  that  time  it  was  so  outrageous  there 
was  no  Quiet  for  us  after  ten  at  night.  1  heard  fre¬ 
quently  between  ten  and  eleven  something  like  the 
quick  winding  up  of  a  jack,  at  the  comer  of  the  room 
by  my  bed’s  head,  just  like  the  running  of  the  wheels 
and  the  creaking  of  the  ironwork.  This  was  the  com¬ 
mon  signal  of  its  coming.  Then  it  would  knock  on  the 
floor  three  times,  then  at  my  sister’s  bed’s  head  in  the 
same  room,  almost  always  three  together,  and  then  stay. 
The  sound  was  hollow  and  loud,  so  as  none  of  us  could 
ever  imitate. 

“  It  would  answer  to  my  mother  if  she  stamped  on 
the  floor,  and  bid  it.  If  would  knock  when  I  was  put¬ 
ting  the  children  to  bed,  just  under  me  where  I  sat. 
One  time  little  Kesy,  pretending  to  scare  Patty,  as  I 
was  undressing  them,  stamped  with  her  foot  on  the 
floor,  and  immediately  it  answered  with  three  knocks 
just  in  the  same  place.  It  was  more  loud  and  fierce  if 
any  one  said  it  was  rats  or  mything  natural. 

“  I  could  tell  you  abundance  more  of  it,  but  the  rest 
will  write,  and  therefore  it  would  be  needless.  I  was 
not  much  frightened  at  first,  and  very  little  at  last,  but 
it  was  never  near  me  except  two  or  three  times,  and 
never  followed  me,  as  it  did  my  sister  Hetty.  I  have 
been  with  her  when  it  has  knocked  under  her,  and  when 
she  has  removed  has  followed,  and  still  kept  just  under 
her  feet,  which  was  enough  to  terrify  a  stouter  per¬ 
son.” 

I  give  one  or  two  more  quotations.  Mrs.  Wesley 
writes  to  her  son  Samuel :  — 

“  We  persuaded  your  father  to  speak  and  try  if  any 
voice  could  be  heard.  One  night,  about  six  o’clock,  we 
went  into  the  nursery  in  the  dark,  and  at  first  heard 


several  deep  groans,  then  knocking.  Ho  adjured  it  to 
speak,  if  it  nim  power,  and  tell  him  why  it  troubled  his 
house,  but  no  voice  was  heard,  but  it  knocked  thrice 
aloud.  Then  he  questioned  it,  if  it  were  Sammy,  and 
bid  it  if  it  were,  and  could  not  speak,  to  knock  again ; 
but  it  knocked  no  more  that  night,  which  made  us  hope 
it  was  not  against  your  death.’" 

John  Wesley  writes :  — 

“  It  never  came  into  my  father’s  study  till  he  talked 
to  it  sharply,  called  it  deaf  and  dumb  devil,  and  bid  it 
cease  to  disturb  the  innocent  children,  and  come  to  him 
in  his  study  if  it  had  anything  to  say  to  him.  From 
the  time  of  my  mother’s  desiring  it  not  to  disturb  her 
from  five  to  six  it  was  never  heard  in  her  chamber  from 
five  till  she  came  down  stairs,  nor  at  any  other  time 
when  she  was  employed  in  devotion.  Several  gentle¬ 
men  and  clergymen  earnestly  advised  my  father  to  quit 
the  house.  But  he  constantly  answered,  ‘  No,  let  the 
Devil  flee  ftom  me,  I  will  never  flee  from  the  Devil.’ 
But  he  wrote  to  my  eldest  brother  at  London  to  come 
down.  He  was  preparing  to  do  so,  when  another  letter 
came  informing  him  the  disturbances  were  over,  after 
things  had  continued  (the  latter  part  of  the  time  day 
and  night)  from  the  2d  of  December  to  the  end  of 
January.” 

I  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  discuss  Cole¬ 
ridge’s  notion  that  the  whole  thing  was  nothing  but 
a  contagious  fancy,  and  that  there  was  no  objective 
reality  in  these  noises,  though  they  were  heard 
simultaneously  by  a  number  ot  people,  loud  enough 
to  wake  them  from  sleep,  and  described  by  some  as 
enough  to  break  the  house  down,  and  referred  by 
all  \^o  heard  them  to  the  same  place.  His  obser¬ 
vations,  however,  as  to  the  order  in  which  the  mani¬ 
festations  took  place  deserve  to  be  attended  to. 

“  First  the  new  maid-servant  hears  it,  then  the  new 
man.  They  tell  it  to  the  children,  who  now  hear  it ;  j 
the  children  tell  the  mother,  who  now  begins  to  hear  it ;  j 
she  tells  the  father,  and,  the  night  after,  he  awakes  and  j 
then  first  hears  it.  Strong  presumptions,  first,  that  it 
was  not  objective,  i.  e.  a  tnck ;  secondly,  that  it  was  a 
contagions  disease ;  to  the  andituol  nerves,  what  vapors 
or  blue  devils  are  to  the  eye.” 

I  acquit  the  servants  of  having  played  a  trick  on 
the  family,  less  for  the  reasons  assigned  by  Mrs. 
Wesley  than  on  the  following  grounds.  First,  the 
spirit,  however  troublesome,  showed  itself  to  be 
under  certain  restraints  of  right  feeling.  It  scrupu- 
loiwly  complied  with  Mrs.  Wesley’s  request  that  it 
would  not  disturb  her  during  the  time  she  had  set 
apart  for  devotion.  It  was  evidently  unwilling  to 
enter  into  communication  with  Mr.  Wesley  the 
father,  having  manifested  itself  to  the  rest  of  the 
household  some  three  weeks  before  it  ventured  to 
trouble  him.  When,  however,  Mrs.  Wesley  fell  into 
serious  distress  of  mind  lest  her  husband’s  death 
should  be  portended  by  his  inability  to  hear,  Jeffery 
overcame  his  reluctance,  and  knocked  Mr.  Wesley 
up  the  very  next  night  And  again,  when  the 
parents  were  uneasy  lest  it  should  be  the  spirit  of 
their  son  Samuel  which  visited  them,  and  asked  the 
ghost  to  knock  if  that  were  so,  Jeffery  went  away 
and  knocked  no  more  that  night  And  here  I  must 
remark,  in  passing,  bow  near  the  world  then  was  to 
a  great  discovery  for  which  it  had  afterwards  to 
wait  for  more  than  a  century.  It  had  been  the 
vulgar  opinion  that  spirits  could  talk  if  they  would, 
a  &lief  evidently  shared  by  Mr.  Wesley,  who 
sha^ly  rebuked  Jeffery  as  a  deaf  and  dumb  spirit, 
an  incivility  of  which  he  would  not  have  been  guilty 
had  he  supposed  the  spirit’s  silence  to  proceed  from 
natural  infirmity,  and  not  from  obstinate  sullenness. 
But  it  has  been  proved  by  modern  experiments  that 
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the  powers  of  spirits  had  been  much  overrated,  and 
that  many  who  will  freely  hold  intercourse  by 
knocking  are  incapable  of  vocal  communication. 
Jeffery  Slowed  on  this  occasion  every  willingness  to 
answer  questions  as  far  as  knocks  could  enable  him 
to  do  so,  and  if  only  the  idea  of  using  the  alphabet 
had  suggested  itself  to  Mr.  Wesley,  the  discoveries 
of  this  century  might  have  been  anticipated. 

But  to  return,  my  second  reason  for  thinking  that 
the  servants  were  not  in  any  trick  is,  that  Jeffery, 
whose  chief  haunt  is  stated  to  have  been  the  nur¬ 
sery,  appears  to  have  had  the  power  of  hearing  the 
conversation  of  the  girls  (as  he  testified  by  appro¬ 
priate  knocks)  to  a  greater  degree  than  the  servants 
were  at  all  likely  to  have  had.  Thus,  the  youngest 
little  girl  stamps  while  being  undressed,  and  is  in¬ 
stantly  answered  by  Jeffery.  Emilia  says  that  Jef¬ 
fery  was  always  more  loud  and  fierce  if  any  one  said 
it  was  rats  or  an^’thing  natural.  Other  instances  of 
the  same  kind  will  be  found  in  the  documents. 

Thirdly.  Tlie  spirit  was  a  Jacobite,  as  he  showed 
hy  constantly  interrupting  the  prayer  for  the  king 
ud  royal  family.  It  will  be  remembered  that,  in 
respect  of  politics,  the  Wesleys  were  a  divided 
household,  the  father  being  a  loyal  subject  of  King 
George,  the  mother  being  a  stanch  adherent  of  the 
exiled  fhmily.  We  have  reason  to  think  that  it  was 
the  mother’s  opinion  which  prevailed  in  the  family. 
No  doubt  the  temper  of  the  ladies  must  have  been 
leverely  tried  by  the  prayers  for  King  Gleorge  daily 
offered  by  Mr.  Wesley,  and  in  which  they  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  join,  and  to  which  they  were  expected  to 
ny  Amen.  But  I  see  no  reason  for  supposing  that 
the  servants  were  likely  to  have  held  strong  Jaco¬ 
bite  opinions,  and  to  have  felt  the  prayers  for  the 
king  to  be  offensive.  On  the  whole,  then,  these 
reasons  inclined  me  to  acquit  the  servants  of  any 
ihare  in  the  trick,  if  trick  there  were,  and  rather  to 
consider  whether  there  could  be  any  truth  in  Mr. 
Wesley’s  own  first  supposition,  that  his  daughters  or 
their  lovers  must  have  been  the  contrivers  of  the 
disturbances.  When,  however,  I  read  the  letters 
written  by  the  young  ladies  to  their  brother,  I  felt 
myself  constrained  to  acquit  the  sisters  one  after 
another.  As  I  read  each  letter  I  was  forced  to  say, 
“  This  is  written  with  the  artlessness  of  truth.  The 
writer  of  this  is  honestly  telling  of  what  she  firmly 
Relieves  to  be  supernatural,  and  is  a  party  to  no 
imposture.” 

But  there  is  a  remarkable  omission  in  this  collec¬ 
tion  of  letters.  There  is  no  letter  from  the  sister, 
whom  we  otherwise  know  to  be  the  cleverest,  and 
the  most  ready  at  her  pen.  Susannah,  indeed,  says 
that  it  is  needless  for  her  to  write  at  length,  “  be¬ 
cause  Emilia  and  Hetty  write  so  particularly  about 
it”  It  seems  hard  to  imagine  that  Samuel,  who  so 
carefully  preserved  the  letters  of  his  other  sisters, 
would  not  have  taken  equal  care  of  Hetty’s  letter, 
had  he  received  one  from  her.  But  whe^er  it  be 
that  Hetty  never  wrote,  although  she  had  declared 
to  her  sisters  her  intention  of  writing,  or  that  her 
letter  was  not  preserved,  no  letter  of  hers  on  this 
tnbject  is  now  to  be  found.  It  is  the  more  to  be 
regretted  that  we  have  not  the  same  means  of  firee- 
ing  her  from  suspicion  which  we  had  in  the  case  of 
her  sisters,  because  the  story  itself  would  lead  us  to 
conclude  that  if  Jeffery  used  any  of  the  sisters  as 
his  “  medium,”  it  must  have  been  Hetty.  We  are 
told  that  Jeffery  seemed  to  have  a  parricular  spite 
against  her,  that  he  fbllowed  her  about,  rapped  un¬ 
der  her  feet,  and,  when  she  moved  to  anotherplace, 
followed,  and  still  kept  under  her  feet.  We  are 


told  that  the  principal  scene  of  the  disturbances  was 
the  nursery,  where  Hetty  slept,  and  that  when  her 
parents  came  into  the  room  to  hear  the  noises,  they 
found  her  not  yet  waked  by  Jeffery,  but  sweat¬ 
ing  and  trembling  violently  in  her  sleep.  On  an¬ 
other  occasion,  when  her  father  was  waked  by  the 
spirit,  he  obtained  the  assistance  of  Hetty  in  exam¬ 
ining  the  chambers,  because  she  was  the  only  person 
up  in  the  house.  And  it  would  seem  that  Hetty 
was  usually  one  of  the  last  persons  up,  it  being  her 
office  to  take  away  her  father’s  candle  after  he  had 
gone  to  bed.  Against  the  suQposition,  however, 
that  Hetty  was  the  contriver  of ^e  tricks  which  so 
completely  puzzled  her  family,  two  things  may  be 
said,  —  first,  that  it  is  incredible  that  she  covld  have 
produced,  without  assistance,  all  the  varied  noises 
and  other  phenomena  which  were  ascribed  to  Jef¬ 
fery.  Secondly,  that  even  if  she  could,  it  is  incred¬ 
ible  that  she  xcoidd  have  done  so.  I  take  the  moral 
difficulty  first,  as  far  more  formidable  than  the  phys¬ 
ical  one.  Is  it  conceivable  that  an  amiable  young 
girl,  well  and  piously  brought  up,  should  have  been 
guilty  of  what  her  mother  fmrly  calls  “  such  villany,” 
as  to  terrify  her  whole  family  for  a  couple  of  months ; 
that  she  should  have  succeeded  in  keeping  her  secret 
from  father,  mother,  sisters,  and  servants,  and  car¬ 
ried  that  secret  to  her  grave  ?  And  can  the  small¬ 
est  motive  be  assigned  for  such  a  series  of  pranks  ‘i 
Before  attempting  to  answer  these  questions,  I 
thought  it  w^  to  ascertmn  if  there  were  any  in¬ 
formation  what  kind  of  person  Hetty  at  this  time 
was.  I  find  from  Dr.  Adam  Clarke’s  history  of  the 
Wesley  family,  that  she  was  at  this  time  a  lively, 
handsome,  and  unusually  clever  girl  of  nineteen. 
Her  great  talents  had  been  taken  notice  of  by  her 
parents,  and  had  been  cultivated  accordingly.  She 
IS  said  to  have  been  able  to  read  the  Greek  Testa¬ 
ment  at  eight  years  of  age,  and  she  showed  much 
taste  for  poeticm  composition,  which  she  continued 
to  practise  for  many  years  after  the  events  now  un¬ 
der  consideration.  Dr.  A  Clarke  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  character  of  her :  — 

“  From  her  childhood  she  was  gay  and  sprightly,  full 
of  mirth,  good-humor,  and  keen  wit.  She  indulg^  this 
disposition  so  much,  that  it  was  said  to  have  given  great 
uneasiness  to  her  parents,  because  she  was  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  it  betrayed  into  little  inadvertencies  which, 
though  of  small  moment  in  themselves,  showed  that  her 
mind  was  not  under  proper  discipline,  and  that  fancy, 
not  reason,  directed  that  line  of  conduct  which  sm 
thought  proper  to  pursue.  A  spirit  of  this  kind  is  a 
dangerous  disposition,  and  is  rarely  connected  with  a 
suflSciency  of  prudence  and  discretion  to  prevent  it  firom 
injuring  itself,  and  offending  others.  She  appears  to 
have  hi^  many  suitors  ;  but  they  were  generally  of  the 
airy  and  thoughtless  class,  and  ill  suit^  to  miake  her 
eitW  happy  or  useftil  in  a  matrimonial  life.” 

Now  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  order  in  which  Jef¬ 
fery’s  successive  manifestations  occurred,  I  think  it 
is  not  impossible  to  give  a  probable  account  of  them 
which  shall  not  impute  to  the  contriver  of  these 
tricks  any  peculiar  depravity,  but  merely  a  charac¬ 
ter  such  as  has  been  just  described,  thoughtlessness 
and  high  spirits.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  cer- 
bunly  the  first,  and  probably  the  first  two  or  three 
disturbances  were  heard  in  the  dining-room,  out  of 
which  a  door  opened  into  the  garden.  My  explana¬ 
tion  of  these  first  noises  is  as  follows.  A  little  be¬ 
fore  ten  one  night,  and  probably  after  her  parents 
had  retired  to  rest,  Hetty  is  out  in  the  garden,  either, 
as  her  father  conjectured,  to  meet  a  lover,  or,  as  I 
rather  believe,  for  another  and  more  commonplace 
reason.  On  her  return  she  finds  the  man-servant 


cipal  scene  of  tfoe  disturbances  was 
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and  the  maid  sittine  in  the  dining-room,  through 
which  she  had  intends  to  enter.  Not  choosing  to 
be  seen  by  them  coming  in,  she  groans  and  knocks, 
gives  them  a  thorough  frightening,  sends  them  off 
to  bed,  and  then  re-enters  at  her  leisure.  Some¬ 
thing  of  the  same  kind  may  have  occurred  on  an¬ 
other  occasion,  when  her  sister  Molly  was  in  the 
same  room.  I  imagine  these  first  tricks  to  have 
been  played  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  without 
the  least  intention  of  continuing  them.  I  come  now 
to  the  second  stage  of  the  disturiiances,  that  in  which 
the  noises  were  ward  up  stairs,  and  heard  by  the 
Weslev  girls,  and  I  have  still  to  inquire,  assuming 
that  rietty  cotdd  cause  these  sounds,  whether  there 
was  any  conceivable  motive  which  could  account  for 
her  doing  so.  The  first  disturbance  causes  a  much 
greater  sensation  in  the  household  than  its  author 
had  calculated  on.  The  frightened  servants  tell 
their  story,  probably  with  some  exaggeration,  to 
their  fellow-servants  and  to  the  young  ladies,  and 
are  received  with  some  incredulity,  and  many  valor¬ 
ous  speeches.  “What  a  couple  of  fools  are  you,” 
cries  the  other  maid.  “  I  defy  anything  to  fright 
me.”  “I  wonder,”  says  Miss  Susannah  Wesley, 
“  you  are  so  easily  frighted ;  I  would  fain  see  what 
could  fright  me.”  And  the  story  proceeds,  “  Pres¬ 
ently  a  knocking  began  under  the  table.”  Assum¬ 
ing,  as  I  say,  that  Hetty  had  the  |»wer  to  phxiuce 
this  sound,  I  cannot  see  that  there  is  anj’thing  aston¬ 
ishing  in  her,  exercise  of  the  power.  Nay,  rather, 
when  a  girl  full  of  fun  and  high  spirits  heard  these 
very  courageous  speeches,  the  difficulty  would  be 
for  her  to  forbear  testing  the  vaunted  courage  of 
the  speakers,  supposing  that  she  had  the  power  to 
do  so. 

The  next  step  in  the  proceedings  I  take  to  be,  that 
after  Hetty,  emboldened  by  success,  has  continued 
to  play  tricks  on  her  sisters  for  some  days,  one  morn¬ 
ing,  about  seven  o’clock,  while  Jeffery  is  in  full 
swing,  the  eldest  Miss  Wesley  brings  in  her  mother 
to  hear.  Hetty  must  then  on  the  moment  decide 
whether  she  will  allow  it  to  appear  that  Jeffery  can 
be  silenced  by  her  mother’s  appearance,  or  whether 
she  will  continue  the  rappings  in  her  presence. 
Here  again  it  does  not  seem  to  me  unnatural  that 
she  should  have  taken  the  latter  course;  and  the 
ice  having  been  once  broken,  she  would  thencefor¬ 
ward  have  no  scruple  in  repeating  the  raps  in  her 
mother’s  presence.  Mrs.  Wesley  next  imagining 
that  the  noises  might  be  caused  by  rats,  causes  a 
horn  to  be  sounded  to  frighten  them  away.  Her 
daughter  Emilia  pronounces  that  this  will  be  sure 
to  insult  Jeffery,  and  cause  him  to  be  more  trouble¬ 
some.  And  this  proves  to  be  the  case ;  for  whereas 
he  had  hitherto  come  only  by  night,  he  now  comes 
day  and  night  It  is  easy  to  understand  both  that 
Hetty  would  take  her  sister’s  hint,  and  also  that 
while  formerly  her  attempts  had  been  confined  to 
the  bedrooms  where  the  sisters  were  alone,  or  to 
places  where  only  the  servants  could  hear,  now  that 
she  gains  courage  to  knock  in  her  mother’s  hearing, 
she  can  do  so  down  stairs,  and  in  the  daytime.  I  have 
already  noticed  that  she  was  careful  never  to  disturb 
her  mother  at  her  hours  of  devotion.  If  Hetty  may 
have  been  led  on  thus  far  step  by  step  in  thought¬ 
lessness  and  gayety  of  spirit,  the  next  step  was  one 
in  which  she  had  scarcely  a  choice  left  her.  It 
seems  evident  that  of  her  own  will  she  would  not 
have  ventured  to  trouble  her  father,  who  seems  to 
have  inspired  as  much  awe  in  his  household  as  fa¬ 
thers  orainarily  did  in  those  days.  But  Mhen  her 
mother  became  seriously  imhappy  lest  her  husband’s 


death  should  be  portended  by  his  inability  to  hear 
Jeffery,  a  daughter  who,  in  spite  of  thoughtlessness, 
really  loved  her  mother,  would  have  no  choice  left 
but  either  to  make  full  confession,  or  to  carry  her 
imposture  a  step  further.  At  this  time,  then,  com¬ 
mence  the  appearances  to  Mr.  Wesley,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  as  well  as  I  can  collect,  continued  in  their  vio¬ 
lence  only  for  a  week. 

The  first  appearance  to  Mr.  Wesley  was  on  the 
21st  of  December.  On  the  26th  he  rebuked  the 
spirit  sharoly,  and  charged  it  not  to  disturb  his  in¬ 
nocent  children,  but  to  come  to  him  in  the  study,  if 
it  had  anything  to  say.  On  the  next  day  it  came 
by  appointment  to  the  study,  and  continued  to  be 
troublesome,  until  being  asked  to  knock  if  it  were 
Samuel’s  spirit,  it  went  away  for  the  night.  It 
might  possibly  have  then  retired  altogether,  but 
that  on  the  next  day,  the  28th,  a  neighTOring  cle^ 
gjTnan  is  brought  to  the  house  to  exorcise  the  ghost, 
and  according^  a  grand  exhibition  takes  place  for 
his  benefit.  But  after  this,  as  well  as  I  can  asce^ 
tain,  Jeffery  is  silent  for  more  than  three  weeks; 
and  Mr.  Wesley  is  able  to  leave  home  to  pay  a 
promised  visit,  and  the  family  is  undisturbed  during 
his  absence.  The  account  of  Jeffery’s  reappearance 
on  the  24th  of  January  confirms  my  conviction  that 
a  member  of  the  family  was  concerned  in  the  im¬ 
posture.  The  talk  in  the  house  on  the  subject  m 
the  phantom  would  naturally  have  nearly  died 
away,  when  it  suddenly  revjved  on  the  23d  by  the 
arrival  of  letters  from  their  brother  Samuel,  who 
has  jiKt  heard"  of  the  ghost,  and  is  full  of  curiosity 
for  information  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Wesley  reach 
out  for  Ins  family  the  account  which  he  has  written 
for  Samuel’s  kiformation,  and  the  very  next  morn¬ 
ing,  at  family  prayers,  Jeffery  begins  again  to  knock 
during  the  prayers  for  the  royal  family.  That  Jef¬ 
fery  absented  himself  for  three  weeks  at  the  time 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wesley  began  to  be  anxious  about 
Samuel’s  safely,  and  returned  the  very  day  after 
their  uneasiness  Was  removed,  is  a  fact  which  has 
not  been  noticed,  and  which  is  to  my  mind  demon¬ 
strative.  With  regard  to  the  knocks  at  praye^ 
time,  when  it  is  remembered  what  stress  Mr.  Wes¬ 
ley  laid  on  his  family  duly  answering  Amen  at  the 
end  of  these  prayers,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  loud 
knocks  which  occurred  at  the  place  of  the  Amen 
were  very  convenient  to  cover  the  silence  of  any 
member  of  the  family  who  disliked  the  realise. 
I  do  not  find  that  on  this  second  occasion  Jeffery 
knocked  at  any  other  time,  and  his  visit  only  con¬ 
tinued  a  few  days.  The  performer  would  by  this 
time  be  pretty  well  tired  of  the  trick,  and  the  pro¬ 
posal  to  bring  Samuel  down  from  I^ondon  would  be 
an  additional  reason  for  discontinuing  it.  I  ought 
not  to  omit  to  take  notice  of  one  other  fact.  Jef¬ 
fery’s  first  appearance  outside  the  house  was  he^ 
aided  by  loud  groans;  but  from  the  time  that  he 
came  inside  the  house  it  seems  to  me  doubtful 
whether  any  such  sounds  were  heard.  Some  “  two 
or  three  feeble  squeaks^  a  little  louder  than  the 
chirpings  of  a  bird,"  were  the  only  exercise  of  its 
vooal  oigans  that  Mr.  W'^esley’s  invocations  could 
elicit.  We  find  that  Jeffery  had  a  voice,  but  that, 
after  the  first  day,  something  prevented  him  from 
using  it.  This  is  easily  understood  on  my  hypothe¬ 
sis  ;  for  a  girl  migfit  try  to  frighten  her  sisters  by 
noises  of  every  other  kind,  but  sounds  made  by 
her  own  voice  are  precisely  those  which  she  would 
find  it  hard  to  venture  on  without  danger  of  deteo 
tion. 

Lastly,  the  &ct  that  Jeffery’s  secret  was  never 
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ever  put  me  into  the  position  with  respect  to  his 
book  —  I  mean  as  to  intelligence  only  —  in  which 
the  author  strove  to  place  me.  I  may  read  him  a 
hundred  times,  and  not  catch  the  precise  right  point 
of  view;  and  may  read  him  a  hundred  and  one 
times,  and  hit  it  the  hundred  and  first.  The  driest 
and  hardest  book  that  ever  was  contains  an  interest 
over  and  above  what  can  be  picked  out  of  it,  and 
laid,  so  to  speak,  on  the  table.  It  is  interesting  as 
my  friend  is  interesting ;  it  is  a  problem  which  in¬ 
vites  me  to  closer  knowledge,  and  that  usually  means 
closer  love.  He  must  be  a  poor  friend  that  we  only 
care  to  see  once  or  twice,  and  then  forget 

2.  It  never  seems  to  occur  to  some  people,  who 
deliver  upon  the  books  they  read  very  unhe.«itat- 
ing  judgments,  that  they  may  be  wanting,  either 
by  congenital  defect,  or  defect  of  experience,  or 
defect  of  reproductive  memory,  in  the  qualifications 
which  are  necessary  for  judging  fairly  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  book.  Yet  the  first  question  a  practised  and 
conscientious  reader  asks  himself  is,  whether  he  has 
any  natural  or  accidental  disability  for  the  task  of 
criticism  in  any  given  case.  It  may  surprise  many 
persons  to  hear  of  the  possibility  of  such  a  thing ; 
but  perhaps  it  may  be  made  clear  by  examples. 

As  to  congenital  defect.  We  all  admit  that  some 
individuals  are  bom  with  better  “  ears  ”  for  music, 
and  better  “  eyes  ”  for  color,  and  more  “  taste  ”  for 
drawing  than  others,  and  we  willingly  defer,  other 
things  being  equal,  to  the  decisions  upon  the  points 
in  question  of  those  who  are  by  nature  the  best 
gifted.  It  is  quite  a  common  thing  to  meet  people 
who,  in  spite  ot  culture,  continue  unmusical  all  their 
lives  long,  or  unaltle  to  catch  perspective,  or  draw 
a  wheel  round  or  a  chimney  straight,  or  discriminate 
fine  shades  of  color  at  all.  What  is  the  value  of 
the  opinions  of  such  persons  upon  questions  of  the 
fine  arts?  Scarcely  anything,  of  course.  Now  a 
book  is  in  no  wise  distinguished,  for  our  present  pur¬ 
pose,  from  a  picture  or  a  sonata.  It  is  sure,  if  it  be 
a  good  book,  to  appeal,  in  some  of  its  parts,  to  spe¬ 
cial  aptitudes  of  sensibility  on  the  part  of  its  read¬ 
ers  ;  but  if  the  reader  hacks  the  aptitudes,  where  is 
the  poor  author?  And  cases  in  point  are  not  so 
rare  as  might  be  suppiosed. 

There  are  thousands  of  people  who  are  wanting 
in  sensibility  to  beauty  in  general ;  in  the  feeling  of 
personal  attachment ;  in  the  feelings  of  the  hearth  ; 
the  feelings  of  the  forum ;  the  feelings  of  the  altar. 
It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  come  across  characters 
in  which  the  ordinary  natural  susceptibility  to  de¬ 
votional  ideas,  nay  to  fervid  ideas  in  general,  seems 
wholly  left  out.  It  is  as  if  they  had  come  into  the 
world  with  a  sense  short.  Again,  yon  may  meet 
people  who  have  no  idea  of  humor.  Allow  any  lat> 
ituile  you  please  for  taste  in  this  matter.  —  and,  of 
course,  taste  difiers,  —  it  still  remains  true  that  a  to¬ 
tal  absence  of  the  sense  of  fun  is  occasionally  seen 
in  society.  Now,  we  must  remember  that  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  qualities  we,  after  all,  draw  arbitrary  bound¬ 
ary  lines.  There  are  many  deficiencies,  as  manv  as 
there  are  human  beings,  which  cannot  be  labefled, 
—  compound  deficiencies,  so  to  speak,  which  affect 
the  totm  appreciativencss  of  our  minds  to  a  degree 
which  we  ourselves  cannot  measure,  though  a  heal¬ 
thy  self-consciousness  may  keep  us  on  our  guard ; 
and,  of  course,  our  estimates  of  literature,  as  of 
other  fimns  of  art,  must  be  affeeted  by  such  short¬ 
comings  in  our  natural  make.  The  staple  of  the  In 
Memoriam  is  the  tender  regret  of  faithful  friendship 
for  the  fiiend  lost,  —  this,  I  say,  is  the  staple,  much 
as  the  poem  contains  in  addition.  Fortunately  this 


is  what  most  human  beings  can  enter  into  with  ease ; 
but  suppose  it  were  not  so,  how  would  the  excepted 
people  relish  the  poem?  Obviously  they  would 
lack  the  very  first  requisite  for  the  enjoyment  of  it. 
Now,  in  proportion  as  a  writer,  poet  or  not,  address¬ 
es  himself  to  compound  sensibihties,  which  may  not 
have  shaped  themselves  yet  in  average  minds,  he 
takes  rank,  no  doubt,  below  the  first  onler  of  his 
craft,  but  we  need  not  be  unjust  to  him.  He  has  his  I 
own  burden  to  bear ;  and,  since  writers  of  this  kind 
must  arise  in  times  of  rapid  and  complicated  intel¬ 
lectual  transition,  we  should  be  on  our  guard  in 
forming  opinions  of  books.  For  the  reasons  just 
pointed  out,  we  may  not  fully  understand  or  like 
such  writers,  but  they  are,  perhaps,  fighting  a  battle 
for  which  our  children  will  be  the  better. 

It  is  obvious  to  apply  the  same  kind  of  remark  to 
our  own  imperfections  of  experience,  or  our  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  experienee.  We  are  all  very  fond  of 
telling  the  young  who  are  about  us  that  they  will 
one  day  understand  the  wise  saws  in  which  they  now 
see  nothing ;  but  among  our  peers,  do  we  lay  the 
same  thing  to  heart  ?  What  flashes  of  light  do 
experiences  of  fresh  emotion,  such  as  meet  us  sud¬ 
denly  upon  turning  comers  in  our  lives,  often  throw 
upon  all  our  past  -  store  of  facts !  It  may  very  well 
be  that  the  brok  we  slight,  or  the  particular  page  we 
slight,  is  written  by  some  fellow-creature  who  has 
happened  to  receive  from  events  a  quickening  touch  I 
which  has  not  yet  fallen  to  our  own  lot.  Poor  in-  | 
deed  must  our  experience  be  as  readers  of  books  if  | 
we  have  never  found  a  page,  which  once  we  thought  I 
empty,  note  full  of  life  and  light  and  meaning. 
True,  it  is  the  business  of  the  artist  to  make  us  feel 
with  him  and  see  with  him ;  some  fault  may  be  his, 

—  and  yet  not  all  the  fault.  At  least,  he  may  claim  | 
that  we  should  bring  to  him  a  tolerably  patient  and  j 
receptive  mind,  not  a  rejielling,  refusing  mind  ;  in  a  ! 
word,  that  we  should  tre.at  him  with  decency,  if  we 
profess  to  attend  to  him  at  all. 

Akin  to  defect  of  experience  is  defect  of  repro¬ 
ductive  memory.  It  is  very  common  for  a  man  to  i 
take  up  a  book  which  he  once  admired  with  passion,  ! 
and  to  find  scarcely  anything  in  it.  Wiat,  then,  is  i 
the  natural  thought,  the  one  that  he  is  most  likely  to  \ 
make  ?  Tliat  his  judgment  is  more  mature,  I  sup¬ 
pose.  Well,  it  may  be,  and  it  ought  to  be  ;  but  cer¬ 
tainly  the  author  of  the  work  may  claim  that  his 
reader  should  ask  himself  another  question,  nanielv. 
Have  I  lost  anything  in  general  or  specific  sensibfl-  I 
ity  since  I  first  read  this  book  ?  I  have  mj-self  had  ' 
to  ask  this  question,  and  to  answer  it  against  myself. 
Lapse  of  time  must  alter  us  ;  and  we  are,  perhaps, 
too  apt  to  fancy  ourselves  wiser  when  we  are  only 
something  more  hard,  and  something  more  dull.  It 
has  h^pened  to  me,  indeed,  to  agree  with  a  writer 
upon  first  reading ;  to  disagree  with  him  upon  sec¬ 
ond  reading,  after  an  interval  of  a  year  or  two  ;  and 
then  again,  upon  third  reading,  after  another  inter¬ 
val,  to  have  to  come  back  to  my  first  opinion. 

3.  We  do  not  sufficiently  discriminate,  when  we 
speak  of  the  reception  of  books,  in  our  use  of  the 
word  public.  Which  public  ?  There  are  a  hundred. 

A  square  book  will  no  more  suit  a  round  public  than 
a  square  thing  will  go  into  a  round  hole ;  but  if  a 
square  man  shuns  to  read  a  square  book  because  a 
round  public  has  rejected  it,  ho  is  clearly  a  loser. 
Again,  there  are  small,  peculiar  publics,  which  are, 
notwithstanding  their  smallness,  well  worth  consid¬ 
ering.  The  currents  of  feeling,  opinion,  and  culture 
are  enormous,  with  a  thousand  eddies  in  them ; 
creeks  and  bays  and  little  inlets  where  strange  pleas- 
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ant  barks  find  shelter,  which  would  be  cracked  or 
run  down  if  they  took  the  start  in  the  main  stream. 
It  is  a  peculiar  and  special  public  which  welcomes, 
for  example,  the  poetry  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold.  It 
would  never  have  found  a  welcome  from  a  wide, 
rough-and-ready  magazine  audience ;  but  the  books 
once  afloat,  they  find  their  public  and  their  public 
grows.  Thus  the  experience  of  bookmakers  is  uni¬ 
form  upon  one  point,  —  they  can  rarely  get  anybody 
to  see  anything  in  their  best  efforts  till  they  are 
printed,  probably  by  a  fluke,  or  a  half-fluke.  Then 
the  square  people  fall  into  the  square  holes,  and 
what  the  author  knew  to  be  good  is  found  out  to  be 
good  by  a  “  public  ”  which  never  saw  anything  in  it 
before.  So  much  for  the  effect  of  a  little  sympa¬ 
thetic  excitement :  if  one  sheep  goes  over  the  hedge 
the  rest  follow.  But  when  an  author  has  digested, 
as  he  may,  the  bitter  reflections  which  occur  to  him 
at  such  a  pass  as  this,  he  has  probably  to  swallow 
something  bitterer  still :  the  round  public  —  who  are 
mere  sheep,  following  the  rest  over  a  hedge,  a’ld 
who  do  not  at  all  sec  the  subtle  adaptations  and  fit¬ 
nesses  which  made  the  success  of  the  square  article 
with  the  square  public  —  come  upon  the  square  au¬ 
thor,  and  want  him  to  do  something  like  what  he  did 
before.  The  utter,  utter,  fathom-deep  blindness 
which  prompts  this  kind  of  want  is,  in  recompense, 
one  of  the  most  amusing  things  in  the  world.  If  the 
square  writer  can  afford  to  throw  away  an  opportu¬ 
nity,  he  declines  to  kill  his  golden  goose  for  the 
round  people ;  if  not,  he  submits  to  the  temptation, 
and  his  poor  little  productive  bird  is  gone  forever. 
It  has  been  over  and  over  again  pointed  out,  that 
to  do  the  same  kind  of  thing  over  again  is  a  purely 
commercial  idea  (and  it  never  pays) ;  the  artist-idea 
is  to  do  something  fresh,  never  to  do  the  same  thing 
over  again,  to  offer  up  not  dead  things,  but  things 
in  which  the  life  is  young  and  glowing.  But  what 
is  the  use  of  pointing  things  out  ?  When  an  author 
has  made  us  admire  some  of  his  works,  we  imme¬ 
diately  proceed  to  make  him  the  victim  of  his  own 
succe.ss ;  —  we  sacrifice  him  to  a  hahit  of  admiration 
which  our  own  weakness  has  allowed  to  grow  up  in 
our  minds ;  we  make  over  again  the  very  mistake 
we  have  just  repented  of — till  another  sheep  hap¬ 
pens  to  go  over  the  hedge. 

4.  The  relation  of  the  critic  of  a  book,  standing, 
as  he  so  often  does,  between  the  author  and  the 
reader,  is  not  always  a  well-considered  one.  The 
critic  is,  by  rights,  a  reader  with  a  trained  mind. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  disciplined  himself  to  avoid 
the  partialities  of  the  careless  or  unconscious  reading 
mind.  If  he  has  really  done  this,  he  must  he  a  man 
of  strong  and  sen.sitive  conscience,  of  just  that 
breaxlth  and  variety  of  culture  which  give  a  large 
outlook  upon  things  in  general ;  and  if  conditions 
like  these  are  to  be  combined  in  one  man,  that  man 
can  scarcely  lie  youthful.  Unless,  however,  our 
critic  be  a  person  who  in  some  high  degree  answers 
to  this  description,  he  is  only  a  man  like  the  ordi¬ 
nary  general  reader,  and  his  opinion  of  a  book  is  a 
mere  pack  of  partialities.  But  of  necessity  the 
number  of  critics  who  do  answer  to  this  description 
must  be  comparatively  small.  And  in  fact  there 
must  be  a  very  large  number  of  persons  engaged  in 
pronouncing  opinions  on  books  who  have  just  no 
qualifications  tor  the  task.  At  the  present  time, 
literature,  in  its  more  transient  forms,  is  very  much 
what  school-keeping  used  to  be,  —  a  resource  for 
hundreds  of  people  who  have  no  other  at  hand,  and 
the  net  takes  up  fish  of  all  kinds.  Thus  we  constant¬ 
ly  see  reviews  and  essays  in  which  the  writing  is  as 


purely  imitative  as  any  copy  that  ever  was  done  by 
a  school-boy,  and  in  which  almost  every  bad  quality 
that  can  exist  in  a  man  without  hanging  or  trans¬ 
porting  him  is  visible  upon  the  very  surface, — mer- 
cenariness,  delight  in  supieriority,  the  desire  to  cause 
suflering,  utter  incapacity  to  conceive  the  existence 
of  any  but  the  lowest  motives.  The  same  descrip¬ 
tion  applies  to  large  numbers  of  the  books  that  are 
published,  —  it  must  of  necessity  do  so.  When  all 
sorts  of  people  have  acquired  the  literary  knack,  we 
must  expect  all  sorts  of  writing.  But  then  there  is, 
we  all  know,  a  prestige  hanging  around  literature. 
There  is  something  about  a  hnok  which  suggests 
superiority,  and  commands,  to  start  with,  a  certain 
degree  of  respect.  In  truth,  to  be  able  to  write,  as 
things  go,  no  more  makes  a  man  worthy  of  regard 
or  attention  than  a  certain  other  species  of  benefit 
of  clergy  did  in  olden  days.  But  if  most  peojile 
forget  this,  as  they  unluckily  do  in  the  case  of  books, 
they  forget  it  still  more  disastrously  in  submitting  to 
be  guided,  without  any  independent  eflbrt  of  their 
own  understandings,  by  casual  reviewers.  The  re¬ 
viewer  is  not  only  a  man  who  can  write,  he  is  a  man 
whose  office  is  judicial ;  he  is  supposed  to  be  able  to 
tell  you  what  is  good  and  what  is  bad.  Yet  that  a 
man  is  no  more  a  critic  because  he  writes  reviews 
than  a  man  is  a  soldier  because  he  carries  a  sword, 
may  every  day  be  seen.  There  is  a  lai^  amount 
of  real  critical  capacity  and  real  good  feefing  extant 
among  the  people  who  write  criticLsms,  and  it  is 
able,  m  a  considerable  degree,  to  make  itself  at¬ 
tended  to ;  but  it  not  only  is,  it  must  be  the  case, 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  criticism  which  passes 
under  our  eye  should  be  incompetent  and  perni¬ 
cious.  The  persons  who  write  it  are  of  the  ruck ; 
and  the  qualities  which  go  to  make  a  Hallam,  a 
Coleridge,  a  Schlegel,  a  Lessing,  are  not  to  be 
picked  up  like  stones  in  the  street.  Is  every  re¬ 
viewer,  then,  to  be  a  Hallam  ?  No,  but  every 
reviewer  should  possess  in  degree,  and  in  similar 
order  of  combination,  the  very  highest  qualities. 

5.  Keviewers  are  generally  a  hard-worked  and 
much-irritated  class  of  men.  Their  power  is  over¬ 
rated  ;  they  eannot  be  said  to  have  mueh  share  in 
forming  our  permanent  opinions  of  books ;  and  even 
the  share  which  the  higher  criticism  has  in  that 
work  is  not  what  might  at  first  glance  be  supposed. 
It  is  a  fact  that  the  general  reception  of  l^ks  is 
like  the  general  reception  of  a  play ;  in  other  words, 
what  is  best  falls  flat,  what  is  bad  —  or  at  all  events 
far  short  of  best  —  is  received  with  applaare.  No¬ 
body  will  deny  that  it  is  invariably  the  worst  and 
the  most  threadbare  jokes  which  are  taken  up  at  a 
play.  It  is  the  same  with  books  ;  a  man’s  best  must 
be  greatly  alloyed,  or  it  is  not  accepted  by  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  readers.  This  is  so  strictly  true,  that  per¬ 
sons  who  have  to  write  for  certain  publics  know 
perfectly  well  their  cue,  and  act  upfm  it,  unless  they 
can  afford  to  disregard  money  profit.  And  the  cue 
is  this :  write  for  intelligent  p«‘oplc,  but  always  write 
what  used  to  interest  vou  several  years  ago.  Then 
^ain,  the  highest  qualities  of  all  kinds  of  art,  those 
which  yield  the  most  enduring  delight,  are  those 
which  depend  upon  unity  of  conception,  upon  the 
proportionate  development  of  parts  with  strict  ref¬ 
erence  to  a  certain  general  effeet.  The  best  humor 
and  the  best  pathos  are  precisely  of  this  kind,  and 
so  of  other  qualities.  Now  tlie  characteristic  of 
quite  average  minds  is,  that  they  do  not  care  for 
permanence  of  effect,  and  will  not,  cannot,  let  us  say, 
dwell  patiently  upon  works  of  art  till  the  deeper 
fountains  of  enjoyment  wake  up  for  them.  They 
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feel  the  first  attraction,  they  think  that  is  all,  and 
then  they  are  off  to  something  new.  That  is  their 
idea  of  reading.  Hence  it  may  truly  be  said,  not 
only  that  unity  is  thrown  away  upon  them,  but  that 
it  is  a  positive  offence  and  stumbling-block.  Let 
the  artist  make  a  whole  as  carefully  as  he  will,  the 
public  will  break  it  up;  as  the  manager  tells  the 
poor  theatre-poet  in  the  prelude  to  Faust,  each  will 
pick  out  his  own,  just  like  the  little  child  that  I  once 
saw  in  raptures  at  one  of  Turner’s  pictures,  —  “  O  pa, 
there ’s  a  rabbit  1  “  —  as  indeed  there  was  and  is,  in 
the  very  comer.  Now,  to  speak  in  parables,  almost 
every  good  thing  does  contain  a  rabbit,  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  are  welcome  to  admire  it ;  but  it  is  not  cheering 
to  reflect  that,  though  a  good  writer  is  usually  ad¬ 
mired  for  what  is  really  good  in  him,  he  is  not 
always  admired  —  never  by  the  general  reader  — 
for  his  best  “  good.”  He  is  liked  for  “  points  ”  which 
“  take.”  Now  here  it  is  that  critics  do  us  an  impoi^ 
tant  service.  It  is  they  who,  honestly  studying 
books,  and  desiring  above  all  things  to  grasp  them 
as  wholes,  have  the  keenest  and  most  enduring  de¬ 
light  in  them ;  and  the  delight  is  so  keen  that  their 
utterance  of  it  is  sufficient  to  lift  up  the  best  books 
over  the  heads  of  the  multitude  to  a  true  level  of 
appreciation.  It  is  not  enough  to  make  the  best 
things  popular,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  overawe  the 
stupid,  and  to  penetrate  the  outskirts  of  popular 
feeling,  with  a  blind  sense  of  a  great  sacred  sort  of 
merit  ^at  must  not  be  meddled  with.  In  this  way  a 
book  is  perhaps  said  to  be  “  more  praised  than  read,” 
as  the  phrase  is ;  the  presumption  in  such  a  case  is 
that  it  is  both  read  and  praised  by  good  judges,  and 
read  without  praise  by  a  large  cl^  besides,  —  a 
class  wluch,  if  it  were  so  indiscreet  as  to  praise, 
would  be  found  to  have  raised  the  cry  of  “  Stop 
thief!”  against  itself.*  Thus,  then,  critics  have  a 
most  important  function  to  exercise  in  maintaining 
those  higher  levels  of  appreciation  which  are  again 
kept  up  from  age  to  age  by  the  traditions  of  litera¬ 
ture.  For  the  l^t  competent  judges  of  all  are  ever 
ready  to  accept  a  tradition. 

There  is  not  room  at  this  opportunity  to  deal  with 
that  delightful  subject,  the  traditions  of  book  criti¬ 
cism,  nor  with  that  of  the  importance  to  a  critical 
reading  of  books  of  one  peculiar,  unusual  form  of 
memory,  and  its  equally  unusual  counterpart,  the 
anticipative  apprehensiveness.  But  these  topics  can 
wait. 

There  are  some  of  my  readers  who  could  say 
much  wiser  and  better  things  than  any  I  have  here 
said  upon  forming  opinions  of  books,  and  there  is 
perhaps  not  one  of  them  who  could  not  and  will  not 
correct  and  supplement  me  as  he  goes  along.  By 
all  means  ;  there  is  only  room  in  so  many  pages  for 
so  many  things,  and  each  must  contribute  his  own 
threads  of  color  towards  the  white  light  Above  all 
things,  I  rejoice  to  think  that  there  are  reiulers  in 
whom  simplicity  and  nobility  of  soul  take  the  place 
of  faculty  and  culture,  who  choose  the  good  without 
knowing  why,  whose  libraries  are  a  profound  lesson 
to  the  keenest  and  most  patient  of  critics.  But 
these  bright  exceptional  instances  must  not  be  used 
to  prove  too  much,  and  it  may  be  safely  said  that 
not  one  of  us  who  really  belongs  to  the  exceptional 
category  has  any  suspicion  of  ue  fact. 


*  Taking  op  br  seeident,  whne  reading  thta  proof.  Lady  Mary 
Woctlrr  Montagu’l  LtUtrt,  I  ftnd  ihe  aaga  of  BoUngbroke  (Idth 
Daoember,  1164)  i  **  I  am  much  miauken  if  he  la  not  oblige  to 
Mr.  Bajle  for  the  generalltr  of  hia  crittcisma ;  for  which  reaaon  he 
alfocta  to  deapiae  him,  that  he  maj  ateal  from  him  with  the.leaa 
auapieloo.'’  * 


UNDER  THE  SNOW. 

When  antnmn  days  grew  pale,  there  came  a  troop 
Of  childlike  forma  from  that  cold  moantaia-top  ) 

With  trailing  garmenta  throogh  the  air  they  came. 

Or  walked  the  ground  with  girded  loins,  and  threw 
Bpanglet  of  ailTciy  froet  upon  the  gram. 

And  edged  the  brook  with  gliatening  parapets. 

And  built  it  crystal  bridges,  touched  the  pool. 

And  turned  its  ihce  to  glass,  or  rising  thence. 

They  shook,  from  their  full  laps,  the  soft,  light  snow, 

And  buried  the  great  earth,  as  autumn  winds 
Bury  the  forest  floor  in  heaps  of  leaTca. 

WiLLiau  CcLLSH  Bbtaiit. 

The  Snowflake,  arrested  in  its  descent  and  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  microscope,  is  an  object  of  beauty,  and 
teeming  with  matter  for  reflection.  The  landscape 
which  uie  fix»t  traces  during  the  night  with  delicate 
crystals  on  the  window-pane  is  a  mystery  to  the  child 
and  a  marvel  to  the  man.  Here  is  exhibited  beauty 
in  combination  with  power.  Great  agents  have  been 
“fixwt  and  fire”  in  the  physical  revolutions  of  the 
world.  How  they  began,  and  where  they  will  end, 
let  us  leave  for  speculators  to  dream,  and  confine 
oui  business  to  the  world  as  it  is. 

After  a  night’s  downfall,  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
scan,  everywhere  lies  the  snow.  It  makes  the  leaf¬ 
less  trees  look  elegant,  hides  the  smcAe-dried  city 
garden,  and  buries  all  evidence  of  the  scavenger’s 
neglect.  The  town  is  as  trim  and  clean  as  a  chim¬ 
ney-sweep  in  his  Sunday  shirt,  and  the  country  one 
vast  table-cloth  to  which  birds  are  the  only  guests. 
But  under  the  snow  lies,  fearful  to  contemplate,  all 
the  unpleasant  experiences  of  mud  and  slop.  So 
“  frost  and  fire  ”  conduce  alternately  to  our  pleasure 
and  pain. 

The  small  experiences  of  snow  which  fall  to  our 
lot  are  sufficient  to  remind  us  of  the  glaciers  and 
avalanches  of  mountainous  districts.  “  The  snow 
which  during  the  whole  year  falls  upon  the  moun¬ 
tains  does  not  melt,  but  maintains  its  solid  state, 
where  their  elevations  exceed  the  height  of  9,000 
feet  or  thereabouts.  Where  these  snows  accumulate 
to  great  thickness,  in  the  valleys,  or  in  the  deep 
mazy  fractures  of  the  soil,  they  harden  under  the 
influence  of  pressure  resulting  from  their  incumbent 
weight.  But  it  always  h^pens  that  a  certain  quan¬ 
tity  of  water,  the  result  of  momentary  fusion  of  the 
superficial  beds,  traverses  its  substance,  and  this 
forms  a  crystalline  mass  of  ice,  granulated  in  struc¬ 
ture,  which  the  Swiss  naturalists  designate  neW. 
From  the  successive  melting  and  freezing,  provoked 
by  the  heat  by  day  and  the  cold  by  night,  the  infil¬ 
tration  of  air  and  water  in  its  interstices,  the  neve'  is 
slowly  transformed  into  a  homogeneous  and  sky- 
colored  block  of  ice,  filled  with  an  infinity  of  air- 
bubbles  ;  this  is  what  is  called  place  Mleuse,  bubbled 
ice.  Finally,  these  masses  are  completely  frozen; 
the  water  replaces  the  air  bubbles ;  then  the  trans¬ 
formation  is  complete ;  the  ice  is  homogeneous,  and 
presents  those  fine  azure  tints  so  much  admired  by 
the  tourist  who  traverses  the  magnificent  glaciers 
of  Switzerland  and  Savoy.” 

Such  are  the  glaciers  which  fill  the  gorges  of  the 
Alps,  and  by  a  gradual  progress  move  onwards  to 
the  valleys,  where  they  continually  melt,  whilst  at 
their  sources  they  are  being  as  continually  replen¬ 
ished.  Such  the  means  by  which  great  and  impor¬ 
tant  changes  have  been  wrought  on  the  surface  of 
the  globe,  and  such  the  material  for  many  a  castle  in 
the  air  more  fragile  and  evanescent  than  snow. 
The  parallel  roads  of  Glen  Roy  indicate  the  action 
of  the  glaciers  of  Scotland  in  ancient  times,  and 
other  evidences  may  be  traced  amongst  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Wales. 
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At  one  time  a  notion  prevailed  in  the  vicinity  of 
snow-capped  mountains  that  an  avalanche  might  be 
brought  down  by  the  firing  of  a  gun  or  the  tinkling 
of  abell ;  that  a  trifling  sound  might  cause  a  smaU 
fitigment  of  snow  to  move,  and  in  its  motion  down¬ 
wards  to  accumulate  until  it  became  an  avalanche, 
which,  like  that  of  Val  Calanca  in  1806,  might 
transport  a  forest  from  one  side  of  the  valley  to  the 
other,  or  bring  destruction  like  that  of  the  valley  of 
Tawich  in  1794,  which  buried  the  whole  village  of 
Bueras  “  under  the  snow.” 

Ice  has  recently  been  made  the  subject  of  a  very 
interesting  communication  to  a  contemporary,  in 
which  the  process  of  crystallization  during  liquefac¬ 
tion  has  been  thus  graphically  describeih  “  Here 
is  a  block  of  clear  ice,  such  as  any  fishmonger  can 
supply.  Rows  of  air-bubbles  can  be  seen  running 
parallel  to  each  other  throughout  the  mass,  and  in 
some  irregular  places  there  is  a  fine  gauze-like  ap¬ 
pearance  produced  by  a  web  of  minute  bubbles. 
Ihis  is  but  the  poetical  way  in  which  ice  expresses 
a  split;  for  this  beautiful  netting  is  the  result  of 
nothing  more  than  some  accidental  blow.  Cutting 
a  slice  from  the  block  across  the  bubbles,  let  us  hold 
it  close  to  a  naked  gas-flame,  and  now  let  us  observe 
it.  The  lamp  of  Aladdin  could  not  have  wrought  a 
more  wondrous  change.  The  part  before  clear  and 
unmarked  is  now  studded  all  over  with  lustrous 
stars,  whose  centres  shine  like  burnished  silver.  A 
fairy  seems  to  have  breathed  upon  the  ice,  and 
caused  transparent  flowers  of  exquisite  beauty  sud¬ 
denly  to  blossom  in  m^Tiads  within  the  ice,  and  all 
with  a  charming  regularity  of  position.  It  is  the 
intangible  fairy-heat  that  has  worked  this  spelh 
The  ice  was  laid  down  according  to  the  same  laws 
that  shape  the  snow  into  these  beautiful  and  well- 
known  crystalline  forms  so  often  to  be  seen  in  snow¬ 
storms  here  and  elsewhere.  Ice  is  indeed  only  an 
aggregate  of  ciystals  similar  to  those  of  snow,  which, 
l^g  together  in  perfect  contact,  render  each  other 
invisible  and  the  block  transparent.  When  the  heat 
of  the  gas-flame  entered  the  slab,  it  set  to  work  to 
pick  the  ice  to  pieces,  by  giving  It,  In  certain  places, 
a  rapid  molecular  shaking,  and  the  fairy  flowers 
which  appear  in  the  warmed  ice  are  the  result  of 
this  agitation.  On  a  priori  grounds,  we  should 
therefore  infer  that  the  shape  of  these  liquid  crys¬ 
tals —  for  they  are  merely  water  —  would  be  the 
same  as  the  solid  crystals  which  originally  built  up 
the  ice.  This  is  found  to  be  the  case.  The  two  are 
seen  to  be  identical,  each  has  six  rays,  and  the  ser¬ 
rations  In  both  follow  the  angle  of  60° ;  just  as  the 
ice  freezes,  so,  under  suitable  conditions,  it  liquefies ; 
the  ice-flowers,  or  negative  crystals,  appearing  in  the 
same  plane  as  that  in  which  they  were  formed.  The 
air-buobles  in  ice  show  this  direction.  The  bubbles 
collect  in  widely  distant  layers,  marking  the  succes¬ 
sive  stages  of  freezing;  between  the  layers  there  is 
either  a  clear  intervening  space,  or  those  perpendic¬ 
ular  rows  of  bubbles  already  noticed.  Accordingly 
the  ice  freezes  parallel  with  the  former  and  at  right 
angles  with  the  direction  of  the  latter  bubbles.” 

^neath  the  snow  and  the  ice  we  all  direct  our 
hopes  for  the  young  year.  There  lie  burled  the 
germs  which  shall  rnake  our  fields  green,  feed  our 
cattle,  make  our  gardens  gay,  replenish  our  gran¬ 
aries,  fill  onr  tables,  store  our  cellars,  and  indeed 
supply  all  the  substantial  materials  for  our  daily 
wants.  It  cannot  cause  much  surprise,  therefore, 
that  at  this  season  of  the  year,  all  should  feel  an 
interest,  though  but  few  express  it,  of  what  lies  hid¬ 
den  “  under  ue  snow.” 


THE  OLD  YEOMANRY  WEEKS. 

I. 

Time  changes  both  employments  and  amusements. 
Now  we  have  volunteer  reviews  in  place  of  old 
yeomanry  weeks.  But  it  is  worth  while  looking 
back  on  what  was  so  hearty,  quaint,  and  stirring  in 
times  bygone. 

Beasts,  as  well  as  men,  had  their  day  in  the  past. 
Hie  tramp  of  horses,  their  brisk  neigh,  and  the 
flourish  of  their  long  tails  added  to  the  general 
attraction.  The  coats  of  the  yeomen,  too,  were  of 
the  most  sanguinary  red.  And  there  were  other 
charms.  The  callirm  out  of  the  troop  for  ten  days 
involved  a  muster  ^m  all  the  county  for  twelve  or 
fifteen  miles  round.  There  was  thus  an  inroad  of 
country  friends  upon  the  townsfolks.  The  genial 
system  of  billeting  was  in  vogue,  too,  so  that  every 
bed  was  full.  And  allies  and  satellites  called,  in 
happy  succession,  to  share  the  bustle  and  glee.  A 
company  of  respectable  theatrical  stars,  patronized 
both  by  officers  and  privates,  visited  the  town ;  and 
a  wonderfully  brilliant  yeomanry  ball,  attended 
alike  by  gentle  and  simple,  wound  up  the  successful 
interlude  in  ordinary  life. 

The  little  town  of  Priorton  spruced  itself  up  for 
its  yeomanry  weeks,  and  was  w  ttgog,  as  it  never 
was  at  any  other  time.  The  campaign  commenced 
by  the  arrival  on  horseback  of  a  host  of  country 

fentlemen  and  farmers,  in  plain  clothes  as  yet. 

lut  they  carried  at  their  saddle-bows  packages 
containing  their  cherished  ensigns  and  symbols, — in 
their  case  the  very  glory  of  the  aflair.  Along  with 
them  in  many  cases  came  judicious  presents  of  poul¬ 
try  and  game. 

There  were  such  hand-shakings  in  the  usually 
qlpe^  Greets,  such  groomings  of  horses  at  stables 
behinil  old-fashioned  little  taverns,  such  pipe-clay- 
iim  of  belts,  and  polishing  of  helmets,  and,  above 
an,  puch  joyous  anticipatory  parties  in  private 
housas ! 

The  season  was  always  the  height  of  the  summer : 
not,  perhaps.  In  eveiy  respect  the  best  for  such  a 
muster.  Stout  yeomen  had  even  been  known  to 
faint  while  at  dnll ;  the  combined  influences  of  the 
fadgue,  the  heat,  and  the  preceding  night’s  hilarity 
beii^  too  much  for  them.  But  farmers  and  farming 
laiitu  «ould  not  well  quit  their  lands  unless  in  the 
beginning  of  July,  when  the  June  hoeing  of  turnips 
and  beans  had  been  got  through,  the  first  grass  cut, 
and  while  there  was  still  a  good  three  weeks  before 
barley  harvest  Trees  were  then  dusky  in  their 
men,  and  gooseberries  and  currants  dnted  the 
Imorton  game  ns  with  rich  amber  and  crimson. 
Roses,  redder  than  the  yeomen’s  coats,  were  in  full 
flower  for  every  waistcoat  and  waistband.  The 
streets  and  roads  were  dusty  undfer  blue  skies  or 
black  thunder-clouds ;  but  the  meadows  were  com¬ 
paratively  cool  and  firesh,  and  white  with  the  sum¬ 
mer  snow  of  daisies.  The  bustle  of  the  yeomen,  like 
the  trillings  of  wandering  musicians,  was  heard  on¬ 
ly  in  the  brooding  heat  of  summer  afternoons,  or  the 
rosy  flush  of  summer  sunset,  the  prime  of  the  year 
lending  a  crowning  charm  to  their  advent. 

If  was  deligtitful  to  be  roused  by  the  first  reveille 
of  the  bugle  at  five  of  the  clock  on  a  July  morning. 
Younmters  whom  naught  else  could  have  tempted 
oat  of  bed  so  early  started  up  at  the  summons. 
They  envied  papas  and  uncles,  brothers  and  cousins 
In  the  ranks  of  the  yeomen.  Comely  blooming  young 
faces  joined  the  watch  at  the  windows.  Cka^  were 
loosely  cast  about  rounded  shoulders,  and  caps  were 
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hastily  snatched  up  to  hide  dishevelled  hair ;  while 
little  bare  pink  f^t  would  sometimes  show  them¬ 
selves.  But  the  young  ladies  only  peeped  out  be¬ 
hind  the  window-curtains,  in  the  background  of  the 
noisy  demonstrative  band  of  youngsters. 

Distant  voices,  excited  and  impatient,  were  soon 
beard;  then  the  jingle  of  spurs,  and  the  clank  of 
swords,  as  half-bashful  yepmen  descended  the  stairs 
for  their  debut  on  the  street.  At  last  appeared  im¬ 
portant  familiar  persons,  now  strikingly  transformed 
oy  their  martial  dress,  but  terribly  uncomfortable 
and  self-cqnscious. 

The  horses  were  led  to  the  doors ;  and  to  the  wo¬ 
men  who  stayed  at  home  the  mounts  were  the  events 
of  the  day.  Tlie  return  of  the  members  of  the  troop, 
now  broken  to  their  work,  and  detached  into  groups 
of  threes  and  fours,  and  chatting  and  laughingat 
their  ease,  was  quite  tame  in  comparison.  The 
country  gentlemen  and  farmers  were,  of  course,  gen¬ 
erally  well  useil  to  the  saddle,  and  could  get  upon 
their  Bucephaluses  without  difficulty,  and  nde  cava¬ 
lierly,  or  prick  briskly  out  of  sight,  as  they  were  in 
good  time  or  too  late.  But  here  and  there  a  solici¬ 
tor,  or  banker,  or  wealthy  shopkeeper,  ambitious  of 
being  among  the  yeomen,  would  meet  with  unhappy 
enough  adventures.  He  might  be  seen  issuing  from 
his  dcKirway  with  pretended  unconcern,  but  with 
anxious  clearings  of  the  throat  and  ominously  long 
breaths,  while  his  nag,  strange  to  him  as  John  Gil¬ 
pin’s,  was  brought  up  to  the  mounting-place.  The 
worthy  man  would  plant  his  foot  in  the  stirrup  next 
him,  but,  not  throwing  himself  round  decidedly 
enough,  the  horse  would  swerve  and  rear,  while  he 
look^  on  beseechingly  and  helpless.  Then  he  would 
try  the  other  side,  still  failing  to  swing  himself  into 
the  saddle.  He  would  grow  more  and  more  flus¬ 
tered.  His  wife,  in  her  clear  muslin  cap  and  spot¬ 
less  calico  wrapper,  with  her  little  lads  and  lassies  — 
one,  two,  three  —  would  then  st^  out  on  the  pave¬ 
ment  to  give  cautious  advice.  The  would-be  yeo¬ 
man  would  become  more  and  more  nervous,  while 
his  comrades  rode  by  with  jeering  glances,  and  the 
passengers  stood  still.  Little  boys  would  begin  to 
whoop  and  hurrah ;  and  a  crowd,  even  at  this  early 
hour,  would  gather  round  to  enjoy  the  experiment. 
“  Hey,  Nancy  1  get  me  a  kitchen  chair,”  the  town- 
bred  yeoman  at  last  would  say,  in  desperation,  to  his 
elderly  commiserating  maid-servant  in  the  distance ; 
and  from  that  steady  half-way  stand  he  would  climb 
into  the  saddle  with  a  groan,  settle  himself  sack  fash¬ 
ion,  and,  working  the  bridle  laboriously  with  his 
amis,  trot  off,  to  return  very  saildle-sick. 

Then  some  stubborn  young  fellow,  possessed  with 
the  notion  of  showing  on  a  dashing  horse,  would  in¬ 
sist  on  riding  a  vicious,  almost  dangerous,  animal, 
which  would  on  no  account  endure  the  sight  of  his 
flaming  regimentals  on  the  occasions  of  his  mount¬ 
ings  and  dismountings.  Once  in  the  saddle,  he  would 
master  it  thoroughly,  and  pay  it  back  in  kind  with 
whip  and  spur,  compelling  the  furious  beast  to  face  a 
whole  line  of  red  coats,  and  wheel,  march,  charge,  and 
halt  with  perfect  correctness.  But  the  horse  would 
have  its  moment  of  revenge  as  its  rider  leapt  to  and 
frt>m  the  saddle.  If  it  encountered  the  scarlet,  and 
the  glitter  of  brass  and  steel  at  that  instant,  it  would 
get  quite  wild,  paw  tlie  air,  fling  out  its  hoofs,  snort, 
and  dash  off  wildlv,  to  the  danger  of  its  own  and 
its  master’s  life.  Rut  the  young  soldier  would  not 
like  to  be  beat.  Day  after  day  the  contest  would 
be  renewed.  At  length  he  would  resort  to  a  com¬ 
promise,  and  his  groom  would  bring  out  the  horse, 
with  its  head  ignominiously  muffled  in  a  sack ;  and 


now  tbc  yeoman  would  mount  with  comparative 
safety. 

But  the  bi^Ie  Is  sounding  to  drill  in  the  early 
summer  morning.  “  Tra-li-la,”  the  clear  music  suits 
with  the  songs  of  the  birds  and  the  dew  on  the  grass. 
The  last  l^ging  yeoman  is  off,  gone  to  receive  a 

Eubllc  reprimand  irom  his  strict  commanding  officer, 
ut  sure  to  have  the  affront  rubbed  out  next  morn¬ 
ing  by  a  similar  fault  and  a  similar  experience  on 
the  part  of  a  comrade. 

The  drill  ends  at  the  common  breakfast  hour, 
when  the  yeoman  may  be  supposed  to  return  and 
feast  sumptuously.  Then  “  civil  ”  work  begins,  yeo¬ 
men  who  had  offices  or  shops  attending  them  with 
slight  relics  of  their  uniform.  A  stranger  might  have 
been  pardoned  had  he  imagined  an  invasion  was 
daily  expected,  or  that  an  intestine  war  was  on  the 
point  of  breaking  out.  In  consideration  of  the  hot 
weather  undress  uniform  was  peniiittcd,  on  all  save 
field  days,  and  thus  the  toiling  yeomen  enjoyed  a 
little  cool  in  their  white  ducks  and  jackets,  though 
the  red  mark,  the  helmet’s  line,  was  still  to  be  traced 
on  their  sun-browned  foreheads. 

There  was  an  afternoon’s  drill.  It  was  a  little  of 
a  fag,  being  In  fact  rather  like  a  dish  heated  up  a 
second  time,  as  a  duty  twice  done  mostly  always  is. 
But  the  evening  was  particularly  gay.  Then  the 
yeomen  were  supposed  to  be  enjojnng  themselves. 
Dlcasant,  if  they  uad  always  enjoyed  themselves  in 
an  innocent  fashion.  That  many  of  them  did  so,  it  Is 
only  charitable  to  believe.  And  while  the  fast  and 
foolish,  the  gross  and  wicked  were  swilling  and  rois¬ 
tering  in  evil  localities,  generous,  maidy,  gentle 
souls  gratified  the  matrons  with  whom  they  were 
billeted  by  walking  with  them  and  their  daughters 
through  the  streets,  or  into  the  nearest  meadow ;  or 
perhaps  they  treated  them  to  the  play. 

I  have  only  heard  of  those  d^s.  But  I  should 
have  liked  to  have  seen  the  bluff,  kind  faces  above 
the  stiff  stocks  and  scarlet  coats,  and  the  joyous 
smiles  which  shone  upon  them.  I  should  have  hked 
to  have  heard  the  quiet  town  ringing  with  such 
blithe  laughter.  Little  jokes  would  cause  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  laugh  as  little  accidents  would  cause  them  to 
shake  their  heads.  Sandy  Hope’s  horse,  for  in¬ 
stance,  lost  a  shoe  while  at  the  gallop,  stumbled  and 
threw  its  rider,  dislocating  his  shoulder  and  break¬ 
ing  his  arm.  AYhat  a  sensation  the  news  created  I 
It  could  scarcely  have  been  greater  even  had 
Sandy’s  brains  been  dashed  out.  Not  only  Sandy 
himself,  but  Sandy’s  kindred  to  the  remotest  degree, 
were  deeply  commiserated.  The  commanding  offi¬ 
cer  sent  his  compliments  every  morning,  with  in¬ 
quiries  after  him.  The  troop  doctor  was  besieged 
by  anxious  acquaintances.  Sandy’s  comrades  never 
ceased  calling  upon  him,  and  would  sit  for  hours 
drinking  beer  at  his  open  window.  Delicious  mes.ses 
and  refreshing  drinks,  a  thousand  times  better  than 
beer,  were  sent  to  Sandy.  Then  the  nosegays,  the 
books  he  got  1  Sandy  received  a  perfect  ovation. 
It  was  even  proposed  that  the  ball  should  be  put  off 
because  Sandy  was  lying  in  pain ;  and  it  was  cer¬ 
tain  that  no  fewer  than  three  reputed  sweethearts 
of  Sandy  stayed  at  home  on  the  ball  night.  Yet 
the  stupid  fellow  was  so  slightly  hurt  that  within 
the  fortnight  he  was  walking  the  streets  of  Priorton 
more  briskly  than  ever  I 

Priorton  was  kindly  in  its  gayety,  and  each  had 
an  interest  in  the  other.  I  should  have  liked  to 
have  known  the  old  town  when  it  was  thus  given 
up  for  ten  days,  half  to  militaiy  exercises,  half  to 
fintemity  and  feasting.  I  should  have  been  taerj 
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when  the  feasting  was  intemperate,  but  I  would  no 
more  have  condemned  the  general  feasting  because 
of  that  circumstance,  than  I  would  condemn  the 
gift  of  speech  because  some  of  us  are  so  left  to  our¬ 
selves  as  to  tell  lies  or  say  bad  words. 

IT. 

It  was  a  well-known  and  accredited  fact,  that  in 
consequence  of  these  festivities  of  the  yeomen  more 
marriages  were  made  up  in  this  brief  interval  than 
during  any  other  period  of  the  year.  Match-mak¬ 
ing  individuals  seriously  counted  on  the  Yeomanry 
weeks ;  and  probably  far-seeing  young  ladies  had  fit¬ 
ting  matches  in  their  eye,  as  well  as  the  fireworks 
and  the  introductory  gayety,  when  they  came  in 
troop  to  Priorton  to  entertain  the  lucky  yeomen. 

“  My  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Spottiswoode,  the  wife  of 
the  chief  magistrate,  who  was  likewise  banker  of 
Priorton,  to  her  spouse,  “your  cousin  Bourhope 
has  asked  his  billet  with  us :  I  must  have  my  sister 
Corrie  in  to  meet  him.” 

Mrs.  Spottiswoode  was  a  showy,  smart,  good-hu¬ 
mored  woman,  but  not  over  scrupulous.  She  was 
very  ready  at  adapting  herself  to  circumstances  even 
when  the  circumstances  were  against  her.  For  that 
reason  she  was  considered  very  clever  as  well  as 
very  affable  among  the  matrons  of  Priorton.  Mr. 
Spottiswoode  was  “  slow  and  sure  ” ;  and  it  was  be¬ 
cause  of  the  happy  alliance  of  these  qualities  in  him 
that  the  people  of  Priorton  had  elected  him  chief 
magistrate. 

“  My  dear,”  deliberately  observed  long,  lanky  Mr. 
Spttlswoode,  “  would  it  not  be  rather  barefaced  to 
have  Bourhope  and  Corrie  here  together  ?  ” 

“  0,  I  ’ll  take  care  of  that,”  answered  the  lady, 
with  a  laugh  and  a  toss  of  her  ribbons.  “  I  shall 
have  some  other  girl  of  my  acquaintance  to  bear 
Corrie  company,  —  some  worthy,  out-of-the-way  girl, 
to  whom  the  visit  will  be  like  entering  another 
world,”  continued  Mrs.  Spottiswoode  with  a  twinkle 
of  her  black  eyes.  “  What  do  you  think  of  Corrie 
and  my  cousin  Chrissy  Hunter  of  Blackfaulds  ? 
The  Hunters  have  had  such  a  deal  of  distress,  and 
so  much  fighting  with  embarrassment, — though  I 
believe  they  are  getting  clearer  now,  —  that  the  poor 
lassie  has  had  no  amusement  but  her  books,  and  has 
seen  absolutely  nothing.” 

Mr.  Spottiswoode  h^  no  inclination  to  contradict 
his  wife  for  contradiction’s  sake,  and  as  he  could 
rely  on  her  prudence  as  on  her  other  good  qualities, 
he  said,  “  Well,  Agnes,  I  have  no  objection ;  Hun¬ 
ter  of  Blackfaulds  is  an  honest  man  though  he  is 
poor,  and  he  is  righting  himself  now.” 

'The  invitations  were  despatched,  and  accepted 
gratefully.  The  guests  arrived  before  Bourhope 
occupied  his  quarters  ;  ostensibly  they  came  so  soon 
in  order  to  prepare  for  him.  Corrie  had  nothing 
Roman  about  her  except  her  name,  Cornelia.  She 
was  a  tall,  well-made,  fair-faced,  serene  beauty,  the 
sole  remaining  maiden  daughter  of  a  Scotchman 
who  had  returned  from  the  Indies  with  a  fortune,  as 
so  many  returned  then.  He  had  already  endowed 
Mrs.  Spottiswoode  with  a  handsome  “  tocher,”  and 
since  his  marriage  had  settled  within  five  miles  of 
Priorton.  Chrissy,  agmn,  was  one  of  a  large,  strug¬ 
gling  family,  —  a  small  girl,  a  very  little  crooked  in 
ngure,  and  with  irregular  features  and  a  brown 
complexion.  If  she  hM  not  possessed  a  bright,  in¬ 
telligent  expression,  she  would  certainly  have  been 
plmn,  —  as  indeed  she  was  to  those  who  did  not  heed 
expression.  It  was  a  delightful  chance  to  her,  this 
bnef  transplanting  into  ^e  flourishing,  cheerful 


town  bouse,  amid  the  glowing  gayety  of  the  yeomanry 
weeks.  Accordingly  she  was  constantly  engaged  in 
checking  off  every  little  detail  on  the  fingei^points 
of  her  active  mind,  in  order  that  she  might  be  able 
to  describe  them  to  her  secluded  sisters  and  her 
sick  mother  at  home.  She  was  determined  not  to 
miss  one  item  of  interest ;  never  to  sleep-in  so  as  to 
lose  the  mount ;  never  to  stray  in  her  walks  and 
fail  to  be  in  the  house  for  the  return  from  the  after¬ 
noon  drill.  She  would  pace  the  meadows  among  the 
gay  promenaders  even  when  the  evening  was  cloudy, 
and  would  not  care  though  she  walked  alone ;  she 
would  enjoy  the  play  when  Mrs.  Spottbwoode  chose 
to  take  her,  and  not  even  object  to  a  squeeze  in  the 
box.  The  squeeze  was  really  part  of  the  fun  !  But 
she  did  not  care  to  have  her  attention  distracted 
from  the  stage,  even  by  the  profiers  of  finiit  fixim 
the  yeomen. 

As  to  the  ball,  she  did  not  allow  herself  to  think 
much  of  that.  Who  would  ever  have  dreamt  of 
Chrissy  figuring  at  a  fine  yeomanry  ball !  She 
would  not  trouble  herself  because  she  had  only  an 
old  worked  white  fhx;k  of  her  mother’s,  taken  up 
by  tucks  to  suit  her,  and  yellowed  by  froquent  wash¬ 
ing  and  long  keeping :  she  would  not  frot  because 
she  could  not  spend  money  upon  a  hmr-dresser. 
She  must  dress  ner  own  hair,  —  which  was  scan- 
like  every  other  outward  adornment  of  hers. 
This  was  little  matter,  she  reflected,  for  it  would 
not  dress  under  the  most  skilful  artist  into  those 
enormous  bows  on  the  crown  of  the  head  which 
everybody  then  wore,  —  it  would  only  go  into  comb- 
curls  like  little  haiMurrets  on  each  side  of  her 
round,  full  forehead,  which  was  by  no  means  scanty. 
She  had  no  ornaments  in  the  way  of  jewelry,  save 
a  coral  necklace;  while  Corrie  had  a  set  of  ame¬ 
thysts, —  real  amethysts,  —  ear-rings,  brooch  and 
necklace,  and  a  gold  cross,  and  a  gold  watch  which 
she  rarely  wound  up,  and  which  was  therefore,  as 
Chrissy  said,  “  a  dead-alive  affair.”  But  Corrie  was 
a  beauty  and  an  heiress,  and  ornaments  became  her 
person  and  position ;  while  on  Chrissy,  as  she  her¬ 
self  admitted  with  great  good  sense,  they  would 
only  have  been  thrown  away.  And  what  did  Chris¬ 
sy  care  for  her  appearance  so  long  as  her  dress  was 
modest  and  neat  ?  She  could  walk  about  and  listen 
to  the  ravishing  music,  and  study  the  characters  she 
saw,  from  Come  up  to  the  Countess,  wife  of  the  one 
Earl  who  came  to  Priorton,  and  who  was  Colonel 
of  the  yeomanry.  The  day  or  two  before  the  yeo¬ 
manry  arrived  was  spent  by  the  two  girls  in  walking 
about,  shopping  and  making  calls.  Corrie,  though 
a  beauty,  proved  herself  a  very  did!  companion  for 
another  girl  to  walk  with.  Very  pretty  to  look  at 
was  Come,  in  a  fair,  still,  swan-like  style  of  beauty ; 
and  she  had  a  great  many  pretty  dresses,  over  which 
she  became  a  little  more  animated  when  Chrissy,  as 
a  last  resource,  would  ask  her  to  turn  them  over  and 
show  them  again.  Corrie,  of  course,  never  dreamt 
of  offering  poor  Chrissy  a  loan  of  any  of  those 
worked  pmerines  or  aprons,  which  would  have  fitted 
either  equally  well.  But  Chrissy  did  not  want  them, 
and  she  got  a  use  out  of  them  as  they  were  brought 
out  one  by  one  and  spread  before  her.  Ere  the 
yeomanry  came,  Chrissy  knew  the  stock  by  heart, 
and  could  have  drawn  them  and  cut  out  patterns 
and  shapes  of  them,  and  probably  did  so,  the  little 
jade,  when  she  got  home. 

Bourhope  came  with  his  fellows,  and  was  specially 
introduced  to  Corrie  and  Chrissy.  He  had  had  some 
general  acquaintance  with  both  of  them  before.  He 
gallantly  expressed  his  pleasure  at  the  prospect  of 
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having  their  society  during  his  stay  at  Priorton. 
He  was  a  farmer,  whose  father  had  made  money  at 
war  prices.  He  had  bought  his  own  farm,  and  thus 
constituted  his  son  a  small  laird.  He  had  an  inde¬ 
pendent  bearing  as  well  as  an  independent  portion 
of  the  world’s  goods ;  he  was  really  a  manly  fellow, 
in  his  brown,  ruddy,  curly,  strapping  comeliness. 
But,  better  still,  was  an  intelligent  fellow,  who  read 
other  things  than  the  newspapers,  and  relished  them. 
He  was  a  Tittle  conceited,  no  doubt,  in  consequence 
of  comparing  himself  with  others,  but  he  had  a 
good  heart  Corrie  and  Chrissy  both  regarded  him 
with  scarcely  concealed  interest  and  ^miration. 
Chrissy  wished  that  the  lads  at  home  would  grow 
up  to  oe  as  comely  and  manly ;  Corrie  made  up  her 
mind  to  have  just  such  a  husband  as  this  Spottis- 
woode  of  Bourhope. 

It  was  evident  the  very  first  night  that  Bourhope 
was  taken  with  Corrie.  He  stared  and  stared  at 
her,  admiring  her  waxen  complexion,  the  bend  of 
her  white  throat,  and  the  slope  of  her  white  shoul¬ 
ders  ;  and  even  changed  his  scat  at  one  time,  as  it 
seemed,  in  order  to  see  her  better.  He  quickly 
claimed  her  as  his  partner  at  loo,  and  engaged  her 
to  walk  out  with  him  to  hear  the  band  practising 
next  evening.  Chrissy  thought  it  all  very  natural, 
and  all  the  more  enjoyable.  But  she  caught  herself 
fancying  Bourhope  and  Corrie  married,  and  rebuked 
herself  for  carrying  her  speculations  so  far.  Only 
she  could  not  help  thinking  how  Bourhope  would 
,  weary  after  the  marriage,  —  say  when  there  was  a 
snow-storm,  or  a  three  day’s  fall  of  rain  at  the  farm¬ 
house.  But  that  was  Bourhope’s  affair :  if  he  was 

E leased,  what  business  was  it  of  hers  ?  Bourhope 
ad  this  in  common  with  Chrissy,  —  he  could  enter¬ 
tain  himself. 

During  the  first  three  days  of  the  week,  Bourhope 
was  zealous  in  attaching  himself  to  Corrie.  But  a 
sharp  observer  might  have  remarked  that  after  this 
he  flagged  a  little,  taking  more  as  matter  of  course 
and  [^Iteness  the  association  he  had  established  be¬ 
tween  her  and  him  at  tea,  loo,  and  the  evening  prom¬ 
enade.  He  would  even  stifle  a  yawn  while  in  Cor- 
rie’s  company,  though  he  was  a  mettlesome  and  not 
a  listless  fellow.  But  that  was  only  like  men,  to  prize 
less  what  they  had  coveted  when  it  was  half  won. 

Thus  for  a  short  time  matters  stood.  Corrie,  fair 
and  swan-like,  Bourhope  reasonably  impressionable, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spottiswoode  decidedly  favorable, 
Chrissy  Hunter  harmless,  if  not  helpful.  Mrs. 
Spotriswooile  knew  that  those  who  dally  with  a 
suggestion  are  in  great  danger  of  acting  on  it,  and 
had  very  little  doubt  that  the  next  ten  days,  with 
the  crowning  performance  of  the  ball,  would  decide 
the  desirable  match  between  Bourhope  and  Corrie. 


At  this  juncture  it  struck  Bonrhope,  riding  home 
from  the  morning  drill,  to  ask  himself  what  could 
possibly  take  Chrissy  Hunter  out  so  early  every 
morning.  He  had  already  seen  her  once  or  twice 
keeping  out  of  the  way  of  him  and  his  companions, 
and  returning  again  from  the  opposite  end  of  Pri¬ 
orton,  which  was  flanked  by  the  doctor’s  house. 
Corrie,  he  noticed,  was  never  with  her.  Indeed, 
Bourhope  had  a  strong  suspicion  that  Corrie  re¬ 
treated  to  her  pillow  again  after  showing  him  her 
lovely  face,  —  lovely  even  in  the  pink  citrl-papers. 
But  Chrissy  certainly  dressed  immediately  and  took 
a  morning  walk,  by  which  her  complexion,  at  leUst, 
did  not  profit  Not  being  a  very  strong  little  woman, 
her  brown  face  was  apt  to  look  jaded  and  stiesAy 


when  Bourhope,  resting  from  the  fatigues  of  his 
drill,  lounged  with  the  girls  in  the  ea^  forenoon 
in  Mrs.  Spottiswoode’s  drawing-room.  So  it  was 
worth  white,  he  thought,  to  spur  up  to  Chrissy  and  in¬ 
quire  what  took  her  abroad  at  such  an  untimely  hour. 

When  Bourhope  caught  a  nearer  glimpse  of  Chris¬ 
sy  he  was  rather  dismayed  to  see  that  she  had  been 
crying.  Bourhope  hated  to  see  girb  crying,  particu¬ 
larly  girls  like  Chrissy,  to  whom  it  was  not  becom¬ 
ing.  He  had  no  particular  fancy  for  Cinderellas 
or  other  be^ar  maids.  He  would  have  hated  to 
find  that  his  mnsfolk  and  friendly  host  and  hostess, 
for  whom  he  had  a  considerable  regard,  were  mean 
enough  and  base  enough  to  maltreat  a  poor  little 
guest  of  their  own  invitation.  Notwithstanding 
these  demurs,  Tom  Spmttiswoode  of  Bourhope  rode 
so  fast  up  to  Chrissy  as  to  cause  her  to  give  a  violent 
start  when  she  turned. 

“  Hallo  1  Do  you  go  to  market.  Miss  Chrissy,  or 
what  on  earth  takes  you  out  in  the  town  before  the 
shutters  are  down  ?  ”  pointing  with  his  sheathed 
sword  to  a  closed  shop. 

Chrissy  was  taken  aback,  and  there  was  some¬ 
thing  slightly  hysterical  in  her  lai^h,  but  she  an¬ 
swered  frankly  enough,  “  I  go  to  Dr.  Stark’s,  Mr. 
Spottiswoode.  Dr.  Stark  attends  my  mother,  and 
is  at  Blackfaulds  every  day.  I  wait  In  his  labo¬ 
ratory  till  he  comes  there  before  setting  out ;  he 

Khis  rounds  early,  you  know.  He  lets  me  know 
mother  was  yesterday,  and  as  he  is  a  kind  man 
he  carries  our  letters,  —  Maggie  and  Arabella  and  I 
are  great  writers,  and  postage  comes  to  be  expensive, 
—  a  great  deal  too  expensive  for  us  at  Blackfaulds; 
but  the  doctor  is  a  kind  man  and  he  ‘  favors  ’  our 
letters.  And  Mr.  Spottiswoode,”  she  said,  warming 
with  her  subject,  and  impelled  to  a  bit  of  confidence, 
“  do  you  know.  Dr.  Stark  thinks  my  mother  will  be 
about  again  in  a  few  months.  You  are  aware  her 
knee-joint  has  been  aflected.  We  were  even  afraid 
she  would  never  put  down  her  foot  again.  It  would 
have  been  a  dreadful  trial  to  all  of  us.”  Chrissy 
spoke  simply,  in  a  rather  moved  voice.  • 

Bourhope  was  slightly  moved,  too.  He  had  never 
heard  much  about  Mrs.  Hunter  of  Blackfaulds,  ex¬ 
cept  that  she  was  a  woman  who  had  been  long 
ailing ;  and  also  occasional  remarks  about  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  her  being  lost  or  spared  to  her  family. 

Chrissy  was  grateful  for  his  evident  sympathy, 
and  gratified  by  it ;  but,  as  if  half  ashamed  of  hav¬ 
ing  elicited  it  she  A  once  began  to  prattle  to  him 
on  other  subjects.  Bourhope  had  leapt  from  his 
horse,  and  was  doing  her  the  honor  of  walking  at 
her  side,  his  beast’s  bridle  over  his  arm,  and  his 
spurs  ringing  on  the  pavement.  A  sparkling  prat¬ 
tle  that  was,  of  Chrissy’s,  about  the  fine  morning, 
the  town  and  the  yeomanry,  —  few  topics,  but  w^ 
handled,  and  brilliantly  illustrated.  Bourhope  dared 
to  confess  to  himself  how  sorry  he  was  when  he 
reached  Mi.  Spottiswoode’s  door. 

Next  morning  Bourhope  detached  himself  from 
his  comrades  when  he  approached  the  town,  and 
looked  narrowly  for  Chrissy.  It  would  be  but  civil 
to  inquire  for  poor  Mrs.  Hunter.  So  bent  was 
he  on  being  thus  civil  that  though  Chrissy  was 
far  in  advance  he  knew  her  by  the  pink  gingham 
trimming  of  her  morning  bonnet,  nuttenng  like 
rose  leaves  in  the  morning  sun.  He  came  up  to 
her,  and  politely  asked  afror  her  mother.  Chnssy 
was  a  litue  confused,  but  she  answered  pleasantly 
enough.  She  was  not  nearly  so  talkative,  however, 
as  on  the  preceding  morning,  though  Bourhope 
made  witty  comments  on  the  letter  she  held  in  her 
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hand,  and  pertinaciously  insisted  on  her  telling  him 
whether  she  mentioned  him  in  her  return  letters  I 
He  reminded  her  that  they  were  cousins  in  a  way. 
This  was  the  first  time  Chrissy  had  known  of  any 
one  hunting  up  a  relationship  with  her,  and  though 
pleased  in  ner  humility,  —  Chrissy  was  no  fool  in 
that  humility  of  hers,  —  Bourhom  she  knew  was 
destined  for  her  cousin  Corrie.  He  was  out  of  Cor- 
rie’s  way  just  now,  and  was  only  courteous  and  cor¬ 
dial  to  her  as  living  for  a  time  under  the  same  roof. 
She  liked  vhe  ruddy,  curly,  independent,  clever  fel¬ 
low  of  a  farmer  laird  who,  out  of  the  riches  of  his 
kindness,  could  be  courteous  and  cordial  to  a  poor, 
plain  girl.  But  Bourhope  could  never  overtake 
Chrissy  coming  from  Dr.  Stark’s  again.  He  spied 
and  peeped  and  threw  out  hints,  and  hurried  or 
loitered  on  the  way  to  no  purpose.  Chrissy  took 
care  that  people  should  not  notice  the  fact  of  her  be¬ 
ing  escorted  home  in  the  early  morning  by  Bourhope. 

A  chance  conversation  between  Mrs.  S^ttis- 
woode  and  Corrie  was  overheard  one  day  by  Bour¬ 
hope,  when  they  imagined  him  deep  in  Blackwood  ; 
for  it  was  the  days  of  the  “  Noctes.”  Mr.  Hunter 
of  Redcraigs,  Corrie’s  father,  had  not  been  well, 
and  a  message  bad  been  sent  to  that  effect  to  her. 
But  she  was  philosophic  and  not  unduly  alarmed. 
“  Papa  makes  such  a  work  about  himself,”  she  said 
candidly  to  Mrs.  Spottiswoode.  “  Very  likely  he 
has  only  taken  lobster  to  supper,  or  his  Jamaica 
rum  has  not  agreed  with  him,  and  he  is  bilious  this 
morning.  I  think  I  will  send  out  a  box  of  colocynth, 
and  a  bit  of  nice  tender  veal,  to  put  him  in  good 
humor  again.  You  know,  Agnes,  if  I  were  to  drive 
out,  I  could  not  get  back  in  time  for  the  evening 
walk  in  the  meadows.  Besides,  I  was  to  see  Miss 
Aikin  about  the  change  in  the  running  on  of  my 
frills.  It  would  overturn  all  my  plans  to  go ;  and 
my  head  gets  so  hot,  and  I  look  so  blowsy  when  my 
plans  are  disarranged,”  Corrie  concluded,  almost 
piteously. 

“  Yes ;  but,  Corrie,”  hesitated  Mrs.  Spottiswoode, 
“  you  know  Dr.  Stark  is  not  easy  about  papa  just 
now.  1  think  I  had  better  go  out  myself.  It  is 
unlucky  that  Spottiswoode  is  to  have  several  yeo¬ 
men,  who  do  business  at  the  bank,  at  dinner  to^ay 
with  Bourhope ;  but  I  dare  say  hlary  will  manage  that, 
as  Chrissy  will  mix  the  pudding  for  her.  So  I  will  go 
myself  to  Redcraigs ;  all  things  considered,  it  would 
be  a  pity  for  you  not  to  be  in  your  best  looks  —  ” 

Bourhope,  at  this  point,  fell  into  a  fit  of  coughing, 
and  lost  the  rest  of  the  dialogue ;  but  perhaps  his 
occasional  snort  of  disapprobation  was  called  forth  as 
much  by  this  interlude  as  W  the  audacious  judg¬ 
ments  of  the  Shepherd  and  Tickler. 

The  day  unluckily  turned  out  very  rainy,  and  the 
drill  was  gone  through  in  a  dense  white  mist  which 
caused  every  horse  to  loom  large  as  an  elephant,  and 
every  rider  to  look  a  Gog  or  Magog.  The  young 
ladies,  so  fond  of  a  change  of  costume  at  this  time 
in  Priorton,  could  do  no  topping ;  the  walk  in  the 
meadows  at  sunset  with  the  lounging  yeomen  had 
to  be  given  up.  The  green  meadows  were  not  in¬ 
viting,  the  grass  was  dripping,  the  flowers  closed 
and  heavy,  and  the  river  red  and  drumly.  All  was 
disappointing,  for  the  meadows  were  beautiful  at 
this  season  with  their  summer  snow  of  daisies,  —  not 
dead-white  snow  either,  for  it  was  broken  by  patches 
of  yellow  buttercups,  crow’s-foot,  lady’s  finger  and 
vetch,  and  by  the  crimson  clover  flowers,  and  the 
rusty  red  of  sorrel,  and  the  black  pert  heads  of  the 
nib-wort  plantain,  whose  black  upon  the  white  of 
ox-eye  daisies  has  the  rich  tone  of  ermine. 


Instead  of  walks  there  were  gatherings  round 
shining  tables ;  and  bottles  and  glasses  clinked  cheer¬ 
ily  in  many  a  parlor.  But  Mr.  Spottiswoode  was 
sober  by  inclination.  The  impressiveness  of  office, 
which  had  quite  the  contrary  eflect  on  many  pro¬ 
vosts  of  his  era,  only  added  to  his  characteristic 
caution.  The  yeomen,  too,  knew  well  where  hilar¬ 
ity  ended  and  excess  began.  So  there  was  little 
fear  of  excess  in  Mr.  Spottiswoode’s  house.  Mrs. 
Spottiswoode,  a  genius  in  her  own  line,  had  a  cheer¬ 
ful  fire  in  her  drawing-room,  and  sat  by  the  hearth, 
with  her  children  tumbling  round  her,  while  Corrie, 
fairer  than  ever  in  the  blinking  fire-light,  and  Chris¬ 
sy,  brown  and  merry,  sat  on  either  side  of  her.  She 
invited  the  farmer  laird  to  enter  that  charmed  ring, 
which  of  course  he  could  not  help  contrasting  with 
the  loneliness  and  comfortlessness  of  Bourhope.  But 
though  he  sat  next  Corrie,  a  certain  coldncM  crept 
over  the  well-arranged  party.  He  caiight  himself 
glancing  curiously  at  the  book  Chrissy  Hunter  had 
been  almost  burniftg  her  face  reading  by  the  fire¬ 
light  before  he  came  in.  Mrs.  Spottiswoode  did  not 
much  care  for  reading  aloud,  but  she  took  the  hint 
in  good  part,  and  called  on  Chris^  to  tell  what  her 
bo^  was  about,  and  so  divert  &>urhope,  without 
wholly  monopolizing  his  attention. 

Chrissy  was  rather  shy  at  first.  She  never  told 
stories  freely  away  from  home;  but  she  was  now 
pressed  to  ao  it.  After  a  little,  however,  she  put 
her  own  sympathetic  humor  and  pathos  into  the 
wondrous  narrative,  till  she  literally  held  her  listen¬ 
ers  spell-bound.  And  no  wonder.  Those  were  the 
dap  of  Scott’s  early  novels,  when  they  were  greatly 
run  after,  and  the  price  of  a  night’s  reading  was 
high.  Chrissy’s  cousin  “  Rob  ”  was  a  book^ller’s 
apprentice,  and  his  master,  for  the  purpose  of  ena¬ 
bling  Robbie  to  share  his  enthusiasm,  would  lend  the 
approntice  an  uncut  copy.  Robbie  brought  it  out 
to  Blackfaulds,  and  then  all  would  sit  up,  sick  moth¬ 
er  among  the  rest,  to  hear  it  read  aloud,  till  far  into 
the  small  hours. 

Who  can  tell  what  that  cordial  of  pure  healthful 
intellectual  diversion  may  have  been  even  to  the 
burdened  father  and  sick  mother  of  Blackfaulds,  and 
to  Chrissy  I  The  very  speaking  of  it  made  her 
clasp  her  hands  over  her  knee  and  her  gray  eyes  to 
shine  out  like  stars  —  as  Bourhope  thought  to  himself. 

How  suggestively  Chrissy  discoursed  of  Glendearg 
and  the  widow  El^eth  Glendinning,  her  two  lads, 
and  Martin  and  Tib  Tacket,  and  the  gentle  lady 
and  Mary  Avenel.  With  what  breadth,  yet  preci¬ 
sion,  she  reproduced  pursy  Abbot  Boniface,  devoted 
Prior  Eustace,  wild  Christie  of  the  ClinthiU,  buxom 
Mysie  Hopper,  exquisite  Sir  Percy  Shafton,  and 
even  tried  her  hand  to  some  purpiose  on  the  ethereal 
White  Lady.  Perhaps  Chrissy  enjoyed  the  reading 
as  much  as  the  great  Enchanter  did  the  writing. 
Like  great  actors,  she  had  an  instinctive  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  eflTect  she  produced.  Bourhope  shouted 
with  laughter  when  the  incorrigible  Sir  Percy,  in 
the  disguise  of  the  dairy-woman,  described  his  rout¬ 
ing  charge  as  “  the  nmky  mothers  of  the  herd.* 
Corrie  actually  glanced  in  aflright  at  the  steaming 
windows  and  the  door  mar,  and  pinched  Chrissy’s 
arm  when  she  repeated,  for  the  last  time,  the  wo^ 
of  the  spell:  — 

“  Thrice  to  the  holly  brake,  — 

Thrice  to  the  well;  — 

Wake  thee,  0  wake. 

White  Maid  of  Avenel.” 

The  assembly  paid  Chrissy  the  highest  compli¬ 
ment  an  assembly  can  pay  a  speaker.  They  fot^ 
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their  schemes,  their  anxieties,  themselves  even,  to 
fasten  their  eyes  and  hearts  on  the  brown  girl,  —  the 
book  dropping  from  her  hand,  but  the  story  written 
so  graphically  on  her  memory.  Corrie  was  the  first 
to  recover  herself.  “  O  dear  1  ”  she  cried,  “  I  for^t 
I  was  to  take  down  my  hair  for  Miss  Lothian  to  point 
it  at  eight  o’clock,”  and  hurried  out  of  the  room. 

Mrs.  Spottiswoode  roused  herself  next,  and  spoke 
a  few  words  of  acknowledgment  to  Chrissy.  “  Upon 
my  word,  Chrissy,  your  recital  has  been  quite  as 
good  as  the  play.  We  are  much  obliged  to  you.  I 
am  afraid  your  throat  must  be  sore ;  but  stay,  I 
have  some  of  the  theatre  oranges  here.  No,  bairns, 
you  are  not  to  have  any ;  it  is  far  too  late  for  you  to 
be  up.  Dear  me ;  I  believe  you  have  been  listening 
to  Chrissy ’s  story  like  the  rest  of  us !  ”  But  Mrs. 
Spottiswoode  was  not  under  any  apprehension  about 
the  success  of  Chrissy’s  reading.  She  proved  this 
by  immediately  leaving  Chrissy  tete-a-tete  with  Bour- 
hope  while  she  went  to  put  the  children  to  bed,  and 
see  if  Mr.  Spottiswoode,  who  was  doing  a  quiet 
turn  of  business  in  his  office,  would  have  a  game  of 
cards  before  supper.  She  had  really  never  heanl 
of  a  girl  being  married  simply  for  her  tongue’s  sake ! 
Perhaps  she  knew  the  line  in  the  song  too,  — 

“  Very  few  marry  for  talking,” 

and  had  found  its  truth  in  her  own  experience,  for 
she  was  a  shrewd,  observant  woman. 

Bourhope,  it  should  be  understood,  was  longest 
subjected  to  the  influence  of  Chrissy’s  story-telling 
power.  Indeed,  when  he  did  somewhat  recover 
from  it,  his  fancy  created  fine  visions  of  what  it 
would  to  have  such  a  story-teller  at  the  farm¬ 
house  during  the  long,  dark  nights  of  winter  and 
the  endless  da^'s  of  summer.  Bourhope  was  no  igno¬ 
ramus.  lie  had  some  acquaintance  with  “  Winter’s 
Talcs  ”  and  summer  pastorals,  but  his  reading  was 
bald  and  tame  to  this  inspiration.  He  thought  to 
himself  it  would  really  be  as  good  as  a  company  of 
players  purely  for  his  own  b^oof,  without  any  of 
the  disadvantages.  He  stammered  a  little  in  ex¬ 
pressing  the  debt  he  owed  to  Chrissy,  and  she  could 
only  eagerly  reply  W  saying  :  “  Not  to  me,  not  to 
me  the  praise,  Au*.  Spottiswoode,  but  to  the  Great 
Unknown.  O  I  would  like  to  know  him  !  ” 

Bourhope  was  stimulated  to  do  at  once  what  he 
was  sure  to  do  ultimately,  —  he  presented  his  hospi¬ 
table  entertainers  with  a  box  at  the  play.  No  doubt 
this  was  a  great  delight  to  Chrissy,  for  it  was  in  the 
days  when  actors  were  respectable  artists,  and  play- 
goiiig  was  still  universal.  Chrissy  in  her  freshness 
enjoyed  the  provincials  as  well  as  if  they  had  been 
firstrrate  performers,  took  the  good  and  left  the  bad, 
and  sat  quite  entranced. 

Bourhope,  although  he  was  decidedly  intellectual 
for  his  calling,  watched  Chrissy  rather  than  the 
staM.  He  read  the  feeling  of  the  moment  reflected 
in  her  sagacious  yet  sensitive  face.  Once  he  turneil 
round  and  tried  the  same  experiment  with  Corrie. 
He  might  as  well  have  expect^  to  borrow  a  living 
ibul  from  well-moulded  stucco  or  tnarble.  He  now 
realized  in  a  more  lively  manner  than  ever  that 
geese  may  look  as  fair  and  white  and  soft  and 
shapely  as  swans,  till  they  expose  their  waddling. 
He  tried  in  church  the  process  he  had  learned  at 
the  play,  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  not  without 
effect,  —  Chrissy’s  expression  giving  a  fair  notion 
of  the  good  Priorton  minister’s  earnestness  and  elo¬ 
quence. 

But  at  length  Chriss]^  aware  of  the  liberty  Bour¬ 
hope  took  in  thus  making  her  his  study,  got  restless 


and  troubled  in  her  sound  head  and  warm  heart 
She  was  no  fool  in  her  simplicity.  She  knew  that 
Bourhope  did  not  in  any  sense  belong  to  Mrs.  Spot¬ 
tiswoode  and  Corrie,  and  she  had  shrewdly  suspectril 
of  late  that  their  anticipated  projects  would  not  be 
carried  out.  She  could  not  help  occasionally  turn¬ 
ing  over  in  her  mind  the  circumstance  that  Cecilia 
was  very  plain,  but  that  depressed  Mortimer  Del- 
ville  nevertheless  bestowed  his  heart  on  her,  though 
the  gift  like  her  fortune  was  disa.strou8  to  her  £r 
many  a  long  day.  Chrissy  thought  that  if  Boun 
hope  were  independent  and  original  enough  to  like 
her  —  to  love  her,  he  was  his  own  master,  there  was 
nothing  between  him  and  his  inclination  save  her 
inclination  and  her  father  and  mother’s  will.  And 
there  was  little  doubt  about  their  will  with  respect 
to  a  man  so  worthy,  so  unexceptionable,  and  so  well 
endowed  as  Bourhope. 

Nor  was  there  anything  like  duty  to  the  Spottis- 
woodes  to  stand  between  Bourhope  and  Chrissy. 
But  still  Chrissy’s  nice  sense  of  honor  was  disturbed, 
for  had  she  not  a  guess  that  a  very  different  result 
had  been  expected?  Nay,  she  had  even  a  half- 
comical  notion  that  she  herself  had  been  expressly 
selected  as  a  companion  to  Corrie  Hunter  during 
the  gayeties  of  the  yeomanry  weeks,  to  prove  a  sort 
of  harmless  foil.  A  dream  of  love  was  a  grand 
shock  to  Chrissy’s  quiet  life,  making  wild,  yet  plain¬ 
tive  music,  like  all  nature’s  true  harmonies,  within 
her ;  and  filling  her  mind  with  tremulous  light 
which  glorified  every  object  and  was  fain  even  to 
dazzle  nerself.  It  was  not  unnatural  that  Bour¬ 
hope  should  excite  such  a  dream.  But  Chriasy  was 
not  completely  dazzled.  It  was  only  a  dream  as 
yet,  and  she  would  be  the  mistress  of  her  dream ;  it 
should  not  be  the  mistress  of  her.  So  she  resolved, 
showing  herself  a  reasonable,  thoughtful,  conscien¬ 
tious  woman,  as  well  as  a  loving,  fairly  proportioned 
and  lovely  human  spirit. 

Chrissy  retained  all  her  sober  senses.  She  recol¬ 
lected  what  was  due  both  to  the  hero  and  to  the 
others  concerned.  She  was  neither  a  weak  victim, 
nor  a  headstrong,  arrogant,  malicious  conqueror. 
Like  all  genuine  women,  she  struggled  against  yield¬ 
ing  herself  without  her  due,  —  without  a  certainty 
that  there  was  no  irreversible  mistake  in  the  matter. 
She  was  not  a  girl  to  get  lovesick  at  the  first  bout, 
nor  one  to  run  away  at  a  worthy  lover’s  beckoning, 
though  she  would  sacrifice  much,  and  do  it  proudly, 
joyously,  for  true  affection,  when  once  it  had  con¬ 
fessed  itself.  So  she  shrank  from  Bourhope,  slipped 
away  from  him,  and  managed  to  avoid  him.  He 
was  puzzled  and  vexed  and  almost  exasperated  by 
doubts  as  to  whether  she  cared  for,  or  wished  to 
accept  his  notice  and  regards.  Little  brown  Chrissy 
taught  the  bold  yeoman  a  lesson  in  her  own  quiet 
way.  She  slowly  forced  upon  him  the  conviction 
that  any  gifts  or  attainments  of  his — the  pros¬ 
perous,  cultivated  farmer  laird  —  were  as  dross 
compared  with  the  genius  and  acquirements  of 
Chnssy  Hunter,  whom  many  short-sighted  men 
called  insignificant  and  plain  amid  the  poverty  and 
cares  of  Blackfaulds.  Bourhope  was  not  radically 
mercenary;  he  had  no  certainty  that  his  superi¬ 
ority  in  worldly  estate  would  secure  the  strange 
good  upon  which  he  set  his  heart,  and  he  was  at 
once  stimulated  and  incensed  by  her  indifference  to 
his  advances.  So  he  had  no  communication  with 
Chrissy,  apart  from  a  demure  interchange  of  words 
in  general  conversation,  for  three  days  before  the 
grand  review  and  the  ball,  except  in  a  single  inci¬ 
dent  touching  the  pipe-claying  of  his  belts. 


THE  OLD  YEOMANRY  WEEKS. 
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The  gentlemen  of  the  old  yeomanry  who  had  not 
lervants  to  do  it  for  them  did  their  own  pipe-claying, 
and  might  generally  be  seen  doing  it  very  indiffci^ 
ently  to  the  accompaniment  of  pnvate  whistling,  or 
gocial  bawling  to  each  other  over  adjacent  walls,  in 
the  back  courts  and  greens  of  Priorton.  Bourhopc 
was  one  day  doing  his  rather  gloomily  in  the  back 
court,  and  succeeding  very  ill,  when  Chrissy,  who 
saw  him  from  a  window,  could  endure  it  no  loncer. 


saw  him  from  a  window,  could  endure  it  no  longer. 
Chrissy  was  not  what  most  intellectual  women  are 
described  as  being,  —  an  abstracted,  scared  being, 
with  two  left  hands.  The  exigency  of  her  situation 
as  eldest  daughter  at  Blackfaulds  had  rendered  her 
as  handy  as  other  girls,  and  only  unlike  them  in 
being  a  great  deal  more  fertile  in  resource.  How 
could  such  a  woman  stand  and  see  Bourhope  de¬ 
stroying  his  accoutrements,  and  in  danger  of  smear¬ 
ing  himself  from  head  to  foot  with  pipe-clay  ?  She 
Uierefore  came  tripping  out,  and  addressed  him  with 
some  sharpness:  “That  is  not  right,  Mr.  Spottis- 
woode ;  you  will  never  whiten  your  belt  in  that 
way ;  vou  will  only  soil  the  rest  of  your  clothes. 

I  watclied  the  old  sergeant  doing  it  next  door  for 
Major  Christison.  Look  here,”  —  and  she  took  the 
article  out  of  his  hands,  and  proceeded  smartly  to 
clean  it.  Poor  Bourhope  bowed  to  her  empire, 
though  he  would  much  rather  their  positions  had 
been  reversed ;  he  would  rather  a  thousand  times 
have  brushed  Chrissy’s  shoes  than  that  she  should 
clean  his  belts.  She  was  gone  again  the  moment 
she  had  directed  him.  A  portion  of  his  belt  was 
now  as  white  as  snow  ;  but  nothing  would  have  in¬ 
duced  her  to  stay. 

Bourhope  was  new  to  the  humiliations  as  well  as 
the  triumphs  of  love,  that  extreme  ordeal  through 
which  even  tolerably  wise  and  sincere  spirits  must 
pass  before  tliey  can  unite  in  a  strictness  of  union 
deserving  the  name.  He  was  not  exactly  grateful 
for  the  good  suggestion ;  indeed,  he  had  a  little 
fight  against  Clirissy  in  his  own  breast  just  then. 
He  told  himself  it  was  all  a  whim ;  he  did  not  really 
care  for  the  girl,  one  of  a  large  family  in  embar¬ 
rassed  circumstances.  No,  it  would  be  absunl  to 
fall  in  love  with  a  little  coffee-colored  girl,  one  of 
whose  shoulders  was  a  fraction  of  an  inch  farther 
out  than  the  other.  He  was  not  compelled  to  marry 
either  Corrie  or  Chris-sy,  not  he.  Pooh !  he  was  not 
yet  half  through  with  his  bachelor  days.  He  would 
look  about  a  little  longer,  enjoy  himself  a  little 
more.  At  the  word  enjoyment  Bourhopc  stopped 
short,  as  if  he  had  caught  himself  tripping.  If 
Chrissy  Hunter  was  ugly,  she  was  an  ugly  fairy. 
She  was  his  fate  indeed ;  he  would  never  see  her 
like  again,  and  he  would  be  a  lost  and  wrecked 
man  without  her. 


The  review  and  the  ball  were  still  in  store.  Bour¬ 
hope  would  not  be  beaten  with  that  double  shot  in 
reserve.  It  would  go  hard  with  the  brown,  curly, 
independent  laird  if  he  were  beaten,  for  already  he 
was  shaken  more  in  his  pride  and  confidence  than 
he  had  ever  tliought  to  be. 

The  review  for  which  all  the  drilling  had  been 
undertaken  went  off'  without  serious  effect  on  the 
contesting  parties.  The  only  thing  was,  that  Bour¬ 
hope  was  so  disturbed  and  so  distracted  in  his  mind 
that  he  could  not  attend  to  orders,  and  thus  lost  his 
character  as  a  yeoman,  and  all  chance  of  being 
future  fugleman  to  his  corps.  And  this,  although 
the  major  had  said,  when  the  drills  began,  that  there 


was  not  a  finer  man  or  a  more  promising  dragoon  in 
the  regiment  than  Bourhope. 

Chnssy’s  bright,  tranquil  satisfaction  in  contem¬ 
plating  Irom  the  box  of  Mrs.  Spottiswoode’s  phaeton 
the  stand  of  county  ladies,  with  their  gorgeousness 
and  grace,  was  decidedly  impaired,  ^e  review, 
with  Its  tramping  and  halting,  its  squares  and  files, 
its  shouting  leaders,  galloping  aides^e-camp,  flash¬ 
ing  swords,  and  wavingplumes,  was  certainly  very 
fine.  All  the  rest  of  Priorton  said  so  and  proved 
so,  for  they  stood  or  sat  for  a  whole  day  witnessing 
it,  under  a  scorching  sun,  on  foot  and  in  every  de¬ 
scription  of  vehicle  from  a  com-cart  to  a  coronetted 
carriage.  Yes,  the  review  was  very  fine  to  the 
mass,  but  it  was  but  a  confused,  hollow,  agitating 
play  to  Chrissy  as  to  Bourhope.  Still  she  lost  sight 
of  the  grand,  general  rank  and  file  by  concentrating 
her  regard  on  one  little  scarlet  dot.  It  was  to  her 
a  play  with  its  heart  awanting,  and  yet  the  whirl 
and  movement  were  welcome  for  a  moment  as  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  that  heart. 

The  ball  remained,  and  Bourhope  was  resolute  it 
should  settle  the  question  for  him.  It  was  the  com¬ 
mendable  fashion  at  Priorton  that  no  young  lady 
should  refuse  to  dance  with  an  acquaintance  without 
the  excuse  of  a  previous  engagement,  under  the 
penalty  of  having  to  sit  during  the  rest  of  the  night. 
Bourhope  would  get  Chrissy  to  himself  that  night 
(balls  were  of  some  use,  after  all,  he  thought),  and 
have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  a  terribly  decisive 
word,  and  of  getting  a  reason  for  that  word  too, 
should  it  prove  unfavorable.  In  short,  he  would 
storm  the  fortress  and  beat  down  its  faltering  guard 
then  or  never. 

Others  besides  Bourhope  had  determined  on  mak¬ 
ing  the  ball  a  theatre  of  explanations.  Mrs.  Spot- 
tiswoode  was  not  pleased  with  the  aspect  of  things 
as  between  Bourhope  and  Corrie.  Their  affair 
made  no  advance,  and  the  ball  was  the  conclusion 
of  the  yeomanry  weeks.  The  yeomen  were  already, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  disbanded,  and  about 
to  return,  like  Cincinnatus,  to  their  reaping-hooks. 
Corrie  was  evidently  not  contented.  She  was  list¬ 
less  and  a  little  peevish,  unless  when  in  the  company 
of  other  yeomen  than  Bourhope,  a  rare  thing  with 
Corrie,  who  was  really  a  very  harmless  girl.  But 
she  looked  elegant  in  her  hallAlress,  and  had  always 
a  train  of  admirers  on  such  occasions.  And  then, 
of  course,  many  men  needed  the  spur  of  jealousy  to 
induce  them  to  take  the  bold  leap  of  matrimony. 

Chrissy,  too,  had  her  own  fears  and  doubts  about 
tliis  ball.  Bourhope  hitherto  had  only  pursued  her, 
if  he  had  pursued  her,  in  rather  a  secret  manner. 
She  would  now  see  how  he  would  treat  her  on  a 
public  occasion.  His  conduct  would  then  be  marked 
and  conspicuous,  and  even  Mrs.  Spottiswoode’s  and 
Corrie’s  eyes  would  be  opened  to  it.  Then,  again, 
he  would  have  an  opportunity  of  contrasting  her 
personally  with  all  the  girls  about  Priorton.  Chrissy 
gazed  wistfully  into  the  glass,  as  she  fastened  her 
yellowed  scrimp  old  white  frock  and  sighed.  But 
she  did  not  look  so  much  amiss  as  she  supposed ; 
she  was  young,  slight,  and  full  of  subtle  character. 
And  with  her  scarlet  coral  beeds  twisted  among 
her  dark  little  turret  curls  and  bows,  there  was 
jiiquancy  and  attraction  in  her.  But  her  first 
purely  disinterested  and  unbounded  pleasure  in  the 
gayety  was  grievously  checkered,  and  it  was  to  be 
feai’ed  the  account  she  would  carry  home  of  her 
first  ball  to  expectant  Blackfaulds  would  be  disap¬ 
pointing. 

There  were  only  two  chaises  in  repair  in  Priorton, 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


to  convey  the  whole  towns-people  in  rotation  to 
the  ball.  It  was  thus  unavoidable  that  some  should 
be  very  early  as  well  as  some  very  late.  Mr.  Spot- 
tiswoode,  as  provost,  was  of  course  among  the  first 
after  the  Colonel  and  his  la^, — old  country  people, 
who  stood  arm-in-arm,  blun  and  bland,  under  the 
evergreens  over  the  door,  and  shook  hands  with 
everybody,  great  and  small,  —  a  family  of  pretty 
girls,  meanwhile,  laughing  behind  them. 

Mrs.  Spottiswoode  wore  a  splendid  bunch  of  white 
feathers  tipped  with  straw  color  in  her  blue  gauze 
turban.  Even  Chrissy’s  dazed  eyes  noticed  that,  as 
well  as  the  white  ribbon  in  Provost  Spottiswoo<le’s 
bottle-green  coat,  which  pointed  him  out  an  hon¬ 
orary  steward.  But  how  handsome  brown  curly 
Bourhope  looked  in  his  red  coat  I 

A  strai^e  thought  came  over  Chrissy.  She  did 
not  wish  Corrie,  in  her  white  crape  and  French  rib¬ 
bons,  and  so  tall  and  straight  and  fair,  to  be  blighted 
in  her  beauty.  No,  not  for  a  moment.  But  Chris¬ 
sy  was  cruel  enough  to  cherish  a  passing  wish  that, 
by  some  instantaneous  transformation,  Bourhope 
might  be  pitted  with  small-pox,  or  scarred  with  gun¬ 
powder,  or  have  premature  age  brought  upon  him 
as  with  the  wave  of  a  wand,  —  the  soul  within  being 
left  unchanged,  however. 

Mrs.  Spottiswoode,  unlike  Chrissy,  was  quite  alive 
to  the  practical.  She  remarked  everything  with 
keen  eyes,  and  determined  now  to  be  at  the  bottom 
of  the  business.  She  should  either  go  in  and  win 
triumphantly,  or  take  a  sudden  tack  and  sail  away 
with  flying  colors,  as  if  she  had  never  entertained 
the  most  distant  intention  of  coming  to  close  quar¬ 
ters,  and  thus  give  the  Impression  that  she  never  had 
any  intention  of  promoting  a  match  between  Bour¬ 
hope  and  Corrie. 

Mrs.  Spottiswoode  thought  Bourhope  looked  as 
if  he  were  going  to  do  something  desperate.  His 
first  blunder  had  been  to  hand,  or  rather  lift, 
Chrissy  into  the  chaise.  Instead  of  Corrie,  at  start¬ 
ing  from  their  own  door.  He  repeated  the  unac¬ 
countable  blunder  at  the  County  Rooms,  which  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  take  Chrissy  into  the  ball-room  ;  and 
while  Chrissy  was  still  gazing  in  bewilderment  and 
admiration  at  the  evergreens,  and  chalked  floors, 
and  laughing  couples,  Mrs.  Spottiswoode  could 
scarcely  believe  her  ears  when  she  distinctly  heard 
Bourhope  a.sk  Chrissy’s  hand  for  the  first  dance, 
saying  that  he  would  have  engaged  it  before  if  he 
had  got  the  opportunity. 

Now  Mrs.  SpottiswoMe  had  no  doubt  that  Bour¬ 
hope  would  solicit  her  sister  Corrie  for  this  dance, 
and  therefore  she  had  peremptorily  forbidden  Corrie 
to  engage  herself  in  any  other  quarter,  even  when 
Corrie  had  demurred  at  the  certainty  of  the  arrange¬ 
ment.  It  was  very  odd  of  Bourhope,  unless  he 
thought  Chrissy  would  have  no  chance  of  any  other 
partner  and  wanted  to  spare  a  plain  little  girl’s 
mortification  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  even¬ 
ing.  “  That  must  be  it,”  Mrs.  Spottiswoode  said 
to  nerself,  and  was  consoled  by  Corrie’s  hand  being 
immediately  requested  for  the  Colonel’s  nephew. 

The  Colonel’s  wife  opened  the  ball  with  the  most 
popular  and  oldest  private  for  partner,  and  of  course 
Cmissy  and  Bourhope  stood  below  Corrie  and  the 


Chrissy  and  Bourhope  stood  below  Corrie  and  the 
Colonel’s  nephew.  But  Bourhope  and  Chrissy  did 
not  mind  Corrie’s  precedence,  and  were  talking  to 
each  other  quite  intimately.  Bourhe^  was  foiget- 
ting  the  figure  and  bending  across  to  Chrissy,  though 
he  was  saying^nothlng  particular  and  speaking  out 

Suite  loud.  But  he  looked  engrossed  and  excited, 
r  it  had  been  any  other  girl  than  Chrissy,  Mrs.  Spot¬ 


tiswoode  would  have  called  it  a  flirtation,  and  more 
than  a  flirtation.  Chrissy  looked  well  in  her  shabby 
dress,  almost  pretty  Indeed  in  the  new  atmosphere. 
Mrs.  Spottiswoode  was  aggrieved,  disgusted  in  the 
first  instance,  but  she  would  not  just  yet  believe 
such  an  incredible  contradiction  to  her  well-liud 
scheme.  Match-making  involves  many  parties, 
there  are  such  numerous  wheels  within  wheels  of 
calculation  and  resource.  She  glanced  at  Corrie, 
who  was  dancing  very  complacently  with  the  Colo¬ 
nel’s  nephew,  and  exchan^ng  passing  words  with 
yeomen  who  tried  to  get  speech  with  her.  In  her 
white  crape  and  teeth  as  white,  and  her  dimples, 
she  was  safe,  heart-whole  and  prosperous,  a  beauty 
who  might  pick  and  choose  a  suitable  husband,  even 
though  infatuated  Bourhope  should  throw  himself 
away. 

Mrs.  Spottiswoode  gave  a  sigh  of  relief.  Failure 
now  would  only  be  comparative. 

The  dance  being  over,  Bourhope  sat  down  beside 
Chrissy.  No,  she  turned  her  head  the  other  way, 
and  he  rose  up  and  strolled  through  the  room.  But 
he  was  soon  back  in  his  old  place. 

He  wanted  to  dance  with  Chrissy  again.  She 
hesitated,  grew  nervous,  and  cast  her  eyes  on  Mrs. 
Spottiswoode.  He  went  straight  across  to  their 
hoste.ss,  and  said,  “  Mrs.  Spottiswoode,  you  have  no 
objection  that  I  dance  this  dance  again  with  Miss 
Chrissy  Hunter  ?  ” 

“  None  in  the  world,  Bourhope,”  said  Mrs.  Spot-  | 
tiswoode,  with  a  spasmodic  smile ;  “  why  should  I  ?  ”  i 

“  Why,  indeed,”  he  returned,  “  or  every  dance  ?  : 
May  I  tell  her  so  ?  ”  I 

“  That  is  as  she  and  you  may  agree.  You  are  ; 
aware  that  would  appear  something  serious,”  she  [ 
said,  trying  to  laugh.  j 

“  I  will  take  the  consequences,”  he  significantly 
assured  her,  and  went  back  and  told  Chrissy  so ;  and 
then  he  drove  her  to  her  inmost  citadel,  and  beat 
her  there. 

Other  eyes  than  Mrs.  Spottiswoode’s  were  at¬ 
tracted  to  the  pair.  Half  a  dozen  matrons’  heads 
went  wagging  significantly ;  girls  whispered  and  tit¬ 
tered;  gentlemen  opened  their  eyes,  shaped  their 
mouths,  as  if  about  to  whistle,  strolled  up  and  took 
their  observations  of  the  preoccupied,  unconscious 
couple  quite  coolly,  and  then  speculated  and  gos¬ 
siped. 

Mrs.  Spottiswoode  read  these  comments  as  well 
as  what  had  gone  before,  and  was  ready  with  her 
magnanimity.  It  was  this  which  constituted  her  a 
truly  able  tactician.  She  shifted  her  tack  before 
the  shout  of  malicious  exultation  and  ridicule  could 
have  been  raised  at  her  discomfiture.  By  a  dexter¬ 
ous  sleight  of  hand  she  shuffled  her  cards,  and  altered 
her  suit.  In  a  moment,  Mrs.  Spottiswoode  was 
winking  and  nodding  with  the  matrons  interested 
in  the  news  of  the  night..  She  arrested  a  good- 
humored  yeoman,  and  crossed  the  room  on  his  arm, 
to  express  and  receive  congratulations.  “  You  have 
found  out  the  secret?  Foolish  fellow,  Bourhope; 
he  cannot  conceal  his  feelings,  though  their  display 
is  premature.  I  must  scold  him  for  exposing  mm- 
sclf  and  her.  Poor  dear  I  She  is  not  accustomed 


w  Corrie  and  the  to  this  sort  of  thing. 


ig.  But  I  am  so  delighted, 
nice,  is  n’t  it  ?  Such  an  excellent  marriage  for  my 
cousin  Chrissy :  a  good  girl,  a  very  clever  girl ;  such 


ofterf  say  the  niet  marriage  makes  or  mars  a  family 
of  girls.  It  is  so  lucky  that  I  invited  Chrissy  for  the 
yeomanry  weeks  this  summer.  It  is  a  great  deal 
better  than  if  it  had  been  Corrie,  because  Corrie 
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can  wait,”  with  a  careless  wave  of  her  hand  in  the 
direction  in  which  Corrie  moved,  deliberately  fol¬ 
lowed  by  her  train.  “  Corrie  has  too  many  admir¬ 
ers  to  make  up  her  mind  speedily,  yet  she  takes  it 
all  very  quietly.  But  this  is  so  appropriate,  Mr. 
Spottiswoode’s  cousin  and  nur  cousin,  —  nobody 
could  have  planned  it  better.” 

She  turned  round,  and  heard  a  blunt  booby  of  a 
farmer  speaking  out  his  mind.  She  at  once  took 
him  up ;  “  You  would  not  have  thought  it  ?  You 
cannot  comprehend  what  has  come  over  Bourhope, 
or  what  he  sees  in  that  thin  yellow  mite.  Miss  Hun¬ 
ter  of  Blackfaulds,  even  though  she  were  as  good  as 
a  saint,  and  as  wise  as  the  Queen  of  Sheba  ?  O, 
come,  Balquin,  you  do  not  allow  sufficient  latitude 
to  goodness  and  cleverness.  I  tell  you,  Bourhope 
has  neither  eyes  nor  ears  for  anybotly  but  that  mite ; 
he  counts  his  colorless  daisy  far  before  the  gayest 
painted  face.  He  knows  that  we  are  remarking  on 
them  now,  and  he  is  holding  his  head  as  high  as  if 
he  had  sought  and  won  a  queen.  He  is  right ;  she 
will  prove  a  sensible,  cheerful  wife  to  him.  Bour¬ 
hope  will  have  the  cleverest,  best  wife  in  the  coun¬ 
ty,  for  all  your  swaggering.  And  that  is  something 
when  a  man  comes  to  be  old,  and  has  an  old  wife, 
like  me.  Not  old!  Balquin?  away  with  you.  I 
wish  the  Provost  heard  you.  Do  you  think  to  flat¬ 
ter  me  because  I  am  in  spirits  about  my  cousin’s 
match  ?  No,  it  is  not  lost  a  friend  gets,  Balquin.” 

The  public  of  Priorton  did  not  know  whether  most 
to  admire  Mrs.  Spottiswoode’s  diplomacy,  or  this 
rare  instance  of  poetic  justice. 


PARLIAMENTARY  ORATORY. 

“Who  is  the  first  orator  in  England?”  an  egre- 
giously  stupid  person  once  asked  Lord  Brougham. 
“ Lord  Derby  is  the  second”  was  the  self-conscious 
reply.  The  querist  had,  no  doubt,  forgotten  the 
Henry  Brougham  who  (chiefly  heard  in  later  days 
at  Social  Science  Congresses)  had  once,  as  the  de¬ 
fender  of  Queen  Caroline  and  the  champion  of  Par¬ 
liamentary  Reform  and  Negro  Emancipation,  made 
all  England  ring  with  his  fame.  Now,  however, 
though  Lord  Derby  certainly  does  not  stand  second 
as  an  orator  even  to  Lord  Brougham,  in  the  general 
opinion  of  Englishmen,  it  is  not  at  all  so  clear  that 
the  leader  of  the  Tories  is  the  first  orator  in  the 
country.  The  “  Rupert  of  debate,”  whose  headlong 
charges  in  the  Commons  sometimes  threw  the  Lib¬ 
eral  ranks  into  confusion,  suffers  in  the  Lords  not 
only  from  the  influences  of  time,  which  has  taken 
fitim  the  timbre  of  his  once  so  ringing  tones,  but  has 
also  been  gradually  allowing  some  of  his  most  re¬ 
markable  powers  to  rust  from  disuse,  partly  because 
the  atmosphere  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  too  cool  for 
his  native  fire,  and  partly  because  he  never  finds  in 
it  a  focman  worthy' of  his  steel.  To  extinguish  a 
pretentious  Duke  of  Argyle  by  a  Iblicitous  anecdote, 
or  to  banter  an  amiable  Lord  Granville,  whom  the 
most  venomous  of  opponents  couhl  scarcely  wish  to 
wound,  or  to  tease  Lord  Russell  by  such  happy  epi¬ 
grams  as  “meddle  and  muddle,”  is  only  to  bring 
into  plav  some  of  the  minor  qualities  of  that  elo¬ 
quence,  limited,  perhaps,  in  its  range,  but  startling 
and  exciting  in  its  power,  for  which  the  Lord  Stan¬ 
ley  of  a  former  day  was  so  distinguished.  But  it  is 
in  the  more  popular  branch  of  fte  legislature  that 
the  gift  of  oratory  can  be  exercised  with  most  facil¬ 
ity  and  freedom,  as  it  is  there  also  that  it  is  most 
ftequently  called  forth.  Thither,  therefore,  must 
we  turn  to  find  the  men  whose  voices  in  the  days 


we  live  in  oftenest  stir  the  heart  of  the  country  to 
its  lowest  depths,  and  whose  words,  faithfully  re¬ 
corded  and  carried  to  every  comer  of  their  own 
land  and  of  the  world,  keep  alive  in  the  hearts  of 
our  people  a  traditional  pride  in  their  great  repre¬ 
sentative  assembly,  and  make  its  proceedings  an 
object  of  unfailing  interest  and  emulous  imitation 
amongst  all  civilized  races  of  “  articulate-speaking 
men.” 

Mr.  Gladstone  possesses  the  copia  dicendi  in  an 
eminent  degree.  His  wealth  of  words  is  marvellous, 
and  the  unfaltering  flueney  with  which  they  are 
poured  forth.  IBs  ideas  are  also  remarkable  for 
clearness,  order,  and  cohesion,  and  his  general  treat¬ 
ment  of  subjeets  may  justly  be  called  exhaustive. 
His  divisions  are  sometimes  a  little  too  mechanical, 
and  one  cannot  now  hear  of  the  regular  “three 
courses  ”  without  a  smile.  A  great  element  of  his 
power  as  an  orator  is  his  intense  subjeetivity.  He 
so  identifies  himself  with  his  subject,  he  so  makes  of 
it,  as  it  were,  a  cause  to  be  contended  for  tanquam 
pro  aris  et  focis,  that  the  depth  of  his  eonvietions  for 
the  time  being  gives  to  his  matter  a  force,  and  to  his 
manner  an  earnestness,  that  never  fail  to  make  an 
impression.  But  this  subjeetivity  is  also  a  source  of 
weakness  when  it  leads  him  to  propound  what  seem 
to  him  political  or  economical  truths  with  a  dog¬ 
matical  authority  that  will  not  brook  correction  or 
dissent.  He  seems  to  convey  in  so  defiant  a  man¬ 
ner  his  settled  and  imperturbable  assurance  that  any 
one  who  presumes  to  aiflTer  from  him  must  be  wrong, 
and  wrong  with  so  hopeless  an  imbecility  in  error 
that  further  argument  would  be  wasted  upon  him, 
that  he  often  fails  to  convert  to  his  way  of  thinking 
men  whom  a  more  persuasive  and  condescending 
style  of  reasoning  would  easily  gain  over.  It  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  say  how  successful  has  been  his  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  public  resources,  or  how  frequently  he 
has  taken  a  Parliamentary  majority  almost  by  storm, 
and  gained  from  all  quarters  the  support  of  meas¬ 
ures  which  had  previously  been  regarded  by  many 
with  disfavor.  But,  nevertheless,  we  do  not  con¬ 
sider  his  Budget  speeches,  as  a  rule,  the  best  of  his 
oratorical  efibrts ;  and  the  “  City  men  ”  who  sit  them 
out,  in  order  to  have  the  first  and  fhllest  exposition 
of  his  intended  policy,  generally  complain  of  weari¬ 
ness  at  the  close.  Tli^  were  more  satisfied,  on  the 
whole,  with  Sir  George  Lewis,  wreb.hed  speaker  as  he 
was ;  but  Mr.  Gdschen,  whenever  in  the  fulness  of 
time  he  becomes  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  will  be  just  the  man  for  them.  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  may  be  called,  we  think,  the  Tennyson  of 
finance ;  for  he  brings  to  his  public  expositions  of  it 
not  only  the  powers  of  his  reason,  but  also  the  re¬ 
sources  of  his  imagination,  and  clothes  them  with  a 
beauty  of  diction  and  richness  of  illustration  which 
men  delight  to  hear.  Still  it  is  not  the  less  true 
that  a  simpler  treatment  would  generally  be  more 
efl'ective,  that  the  subordinate  parts  of  the  subject 
are  sometimes  developed.with  too  much  diffuseness, 
and  that  the  artist  often  prevaib  over  the  statesman 
in  these  elaborate  efibrts.  Mr.  Glarlstone’s  delivery 
is  very  good.  His  voice,  if  not  powerful,  is  clear 
and  judiciously,  modulated,  his  enunciation  distinct, 
though  natural  and  unaffected,  and  his  gesture, 
though  sparingly  used  and  not  remarkably  graceful, 
easy  and  appropriate. 

Mr.  Disraeli  has  few,  if  any  pennts  of  contact,  and 
many  of  contrast,  with  his  great  antagonist  His  great 
defect  as  an  orator  is  the  want  of  that  subjectivity 
of  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  rather  too  much.  That 
Mr.  Disraeli  is  never  in  earnest  it  would  be  nqjust 
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and  absurd  to  think,  and  that  there  are  many  prin¬ 
ciples  of  public  policy  which  he  advocates  from  con¬ 
viction  is  very  probable.  But  the  appearance  of 
hesitation  and  effort  with  which  he  often  speaks 
gives  a  disinterested  and  impartial  auditor  the  im¬ 
pression  that  his  words  are  not  so  much  the  signs  of 
his  inward  ideas,  as  attempts,  sometimes  painful  and 
not  quite  successful,  to  give  expression  to  opinions 
that  are  struggling  for  utterance  in  the  minds  of 
others ;  that  is  speaking  not  exactly  what  he 
thinks,  but  rather  what  others  may  like  to  hear,  or 
he  may  wish  them  to  believe.  We  have  no  doubt, 
however,  that  this  hesitation  is  often  affected,  and 
we  have  remarked  it  at  times  when  it  seemed  care¬ 
fully  designed  to  give  more  effect  to  keen  invective 
or  biting  sarcasm.  On  comparatively  rare  occa¬ 
sions,  when  there  is  some  great  personal  interest  in 
the  debate,  or  when  the  peculiar  characteristics  of 
an  opponent  have  led  him  upon  some  happy  vein  of 
humor,  it  is  very  pleasant  to  hear  him.  His  man¬ 
ner,  so  often  languid  and  listless,  becomes  warm  and 
animated,  his  face  b  lit  up  with  a  glow  of  comic  en¬ 
joyment,  his  words  come  out  freely  and  with  a  brisk¬ 
er  emphasis ;  and  the  unhappy  wight  upon  whom 
he  is  giving  for  the  time,  as  it  were,  an  anatomical 
demonstration,  wriggles  uncomfortably  in  his  seat, 
and  adds,  by  his  e^ent  sensibility  under  the  oper¬ 
ation,  to  the  general  amusement  Not  long  ago,  the 
Times  reminded  us  of  the  confusion  caused  in  Lord 
Aberdeen’s  cabinet  by  the  sort  of  moral  psoriasis 
with  which  Lord  Russell  became  afflicted  in  conse- 
uence  of  one  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  sallies.  The  ind¬ 
ent  illustrates  what  we  have  just  been  saying,  and 
is  worth  recalling.  When  Lord  Aberdeen  formed 
his  Coalition  Ministry,  Lord  John  of  course  could 
not  be  left  out,  and  yet  was  not  able  to  make  up  his 
mind  for  the  acceptance  of  any  subordinate  office. 
It  was  arranged,  then,  that  for  a  time  at  least  he 
should  have  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  without  office. 
But  a  man  of  so  active  a  mind,  and  who  was  besides 
the  leader  of  the  Lower  House,  was  sure  to  have  a 
great  deal  of  not  merely  private  corre^ndence, 
and,  after  a  while,  an  office  was  taken  for  him  in 
Lancaster  Place,  near  Somerset  House.  This  was 
an  opportunity  for  Mr.  Disraeli,  who  very  soon  took 
occasion  to  deplore  most  feelingly  in  the  House  the 
equivocal  and  incongruous  position  which  a  states¬ 
man  of  the  noble  lord’s  great  eminence  and  services 
occupied  in  the  new  administration.  He  really 
could  not  imagine  what  the  noble  lord’s  duties  were. 
He  had  heard  of  an  office  being  taken  for  him  in 
Lancaster  Place.  Perhaps  the  noble  lord  had  been 
appointed  toll-keeper  of  Waterloo  Brid^.  The 
House  was  convulsed  with  merriment ;  but  Lord 
John  took  the  matter  so  seriously  that  a  new  distri¬ 
bution  of  government  offices  had  to  be  made  at 
once,  with  great  indifference  to  the  convenience  of 
the  parties  displaced,  and  the  Presidency  of  the 
Council  was  the  salve  with  which  the  wounded  dlg- 
ni^  of  the  Great  Unemployed  was  healed. 

In  the  same  high  rank  with  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr. 

>  Disraeli,  as  a  public  speaker,  Mr.  Bright  has  undoubt¬ 
edly  a  ri^ht  to  be  placed.  He  does  not  speak  nearly 
so  often  in  Parliament  as  either,  but  his  style  of  ora¬ 
tory,  either  there  or  at  public  meetings,  abstracted 
the  subject-matter  of  his  speeches,  is  as  worthy 
of  admiration  and  Imitation  as  almost  any  model  in 
our  language.  As  distinguished  from  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone,  ]^.  Bright’s  best  efforts  have  more  of  Demos¬ 
thenic  power  and  concentration  than  of  Ciceronian 
copiousness  and  finish.  His  English  is  pure,  terse, 
nervous,  and  masculine,  clothing  earnest  thoughts 


in  vigorous  and  telling  words.  He  does  not  always 
or  often  carry  the  House  with  him,  because  he  too 
frequently  shocks  the  strongest  prejudices  and  most 
deeply-rooted  convictions  of  the  majority ;  but  if  his 
hearers  could  divest  themselves  of  personal  antipa¬ 
thies,  they  would  be  forced  to  own  that  no  one 
among  them  better  deserves  the  palm  of  eloquence. 
Separating  the  three  great  men  we  have  named  into 
a  class  of  themselves,  there  are  perhaps  a  dozen 
members,  such  as  Sir  Roundell  Palmer,  Sir  Hugh 
Cairns,  Mr.  Roebuck,  Mr.  Whiteside,  Mr.  Horsman, 
Mr.  Lowe,  and  others,  whom  we  would  place  in  the 
second  ‘rank.  Lord  Stanley,  though  a  firstrclass 
statesman,  can  scarcely  be  considered  an  orator  at 
all,  not  merely  from  his  physical  defects  (which  we 
may  observe  in  passing  he  would  better  overcome  by 
cultivating  the  lower  notes  of  his  voice),  but  also 
from  the  too  philosophical  and  didactic  tone  of  his 
speeches.  After  all  these  there  comes  “a  mob  of 
entlemen  who  speak  with  ease,”  but  our  subject 
oes  not,  for  the  present,  admit  of  further  illus¬ 
trations. 
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Everybody  said  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Langworth, 
in  marrying  each  other,  had  done  the  most  foolish 
of  all  the  foolish  things  which  fate  had  put  within 
their  power.  Their  united  ages  were  little  over 
forty,  and  their  united  Incomes  nothing  over  four 
hundred  ;  and  everybody  said  that  they  might  have 
been  rich  asunder,  had  they  not  been  so  anxious  to 
be  happy  together.  He,  a  gentleman  in  the  civil 
service,  might  have  married  into  a  family  who  could 
have  made  his  promotion  rapid  and  easy ;  she,  a 
decided  beauty,  might  have  won  a  husband  who 
could  have  lodged  her  in  Belgravia. 

Everybody  said  that  they  would  be  ruined.  But 
they  lived  on ;  by  no  means  rich,  but  not  entirely 
poor.  As  years  went  by,  Mr.  Langworth’s  position 
and  Income  improved ;  though  their  upward  pro¬ 
gress  was  very,  very  slow.  Little  legacies,  too,  came 
in  from  several  quarters ;  and  friends,  who  had 
frowned  coldly,  waxed  warm  and  cordial  again. 
For  the  world,  at  least  in  this  one  point,  copies  the 
example  of  Heaven,  in  its  preference  for  helping 
those  who  help  themselves. 

The  Langworths  had  been  married  over  twenty 
years,  when,  lo  and  behold !  a  great-aunt  of  Mr. 
Langworth’s,  who  had  railed  against  his  marriage 
more  bitterly  than  any  one  else,  left  him  (at  her 
death)  a  fortune  little  under  fifty  thousand  pounds. 

Of  course  it  brought  them  much  joy ;  but  also 
some  anxiety.  For  one  thing :  should  they  live  in 
town,  as  hitherto  ?  or,  as  they  had  very  often  said 
they  would  do,  in  the  improbable  event  of  their 
becoming  rich,  retire  into  the  country  ?  Much  was 
to  be  said  on  either  side.  They  had  grown  accus¬ 
tomed  to  Ixmdou,  and  in  London  were  their  most 
cherished  friends.  And  Mr.  Langworth’s  official 
income,  now  five  hundred  a  year,  was  worth  keep¬ 
ing,  even  with  their  newly-acquired  wealth.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  young  people  (there  were  four 
or  five,  I  forget  which)  were  all  anxious  for  the 
country ;  and  in  the  country  the  parents  had  passed 
their  early  days.  Knowing  how  many  retired  rich 
men  have  rued  the  day  when  they  (juitted  London 
and  its  toib,  Mr.  Langworth  determined  on  giving 
the  country  a  fair  trial,  still  leaving  open  the  chance 
of  returning  to  his  occupation  in  town.  He  ob- 
tmned  three  months’  leave  of  absence  from  his  office. 
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From  his  narrow  means  he  had  hitherto  had  few 
holidays,  and  had  much  claim  to  indulgence. 

Then  he  set  about  in^uirin^  for  a  remote  country 
house,  in  which,  with  his  family,  he  might  pass  the 
vacant  time,  and  put  to  the  test  the  (possibly)  ex¬ 
aggerated  attractions  of  a  rural  life. 

^The  solicitor  whom  he  consulted  said  he  supposed 
Mr.  Langworth  would  wish  the  house  he  took  to  be 
within  easy  distance  of  the  metropolis. 

«  No,  not  by  any  means,”  said  the  client.  “  Ob¬ 
serve  !  —  1  want  —  we  all  want  —  to  give  the  coun¬ 
try  a  fair  trial.  To  do  that,  we  had  better  take 

I  a  rather  out-of-the-way  place:  seven  miles  from  a 
j  market-town  would  be  just  as  well.” 

“  Are  you  particular  about  rent  ?  ” 

!  “  Why  —  yes  —  I  am.  People  have  been  ruined, 

1  ere  now,  by  inheriting  a  fortune,  and  got  to  fancy 
that  they  had  Aladdin’s  lamp !  That,  I  am  resolved, 

1  shall  never  be  our  case.  I  want — not  a  mansion, 
but  such  a  house  as,  if  we  do  decide  for  the  country, 
we  shall  buy  or  build  for  ourselves.” 

“  Well,  1  do  know  of  a  house,  in  which  you  might 

1  live  for  three  months,  and  longer,  I  dare  say,  if  you 
j  choose,  for  nothing.” 

“  Hem  1  How  much  is  ‘  nothing '  f  ” 

“  I  mean,  literally,  nothing.  When  I  tell  you  the 
name  of  the  house  you  ’ll  not  think  it  quite  so  sur¬ 
prising.  It ’s  Garrow  Hall.” 

“  What !  the  Garrow  Hall  ?  ” 

“  The  same,  and  no  other.  Ever  since  the  mur¬ 
der  no  one  has  lived  there.  It  belongs  to  the  sister 
of  the  former  owner,  and  the  supposed  murderer. 
You  remember  the  case,  of  course  7  Many  people 
would  have  paid  a  hundred  a  year  for  it ;  lor  it ’s  a 
very  good  house,  in  a  very  pretty  country,  and  not 
seven  miles  from  a  town;  but  there’s  no  getting 
,  servants  to  live  there.  And  poor  Miss  Durham 
!  would  be  only  too  grateful  to  any  one  who,  by  living 

>  there  for  a  time,  would  dissipate  all  the  superstition 
attaching  to  it.  You  can’t  wonder  that  she  docs  n’t 

.  like  to  live  in  it  herself.  All  the  village  people  say 
it ’s  haunted  ;  and  have,  of  course,  twenty  thousand 
stories  of  what  has  been  seen  and  heard  about  it  at 

>  night,  —  and  such  stuff.  You,  of  course,  could  bring 
vour  servants  from  London.  You  ’ll  find  the  house 
in  very  good  order;  for,  with  such  prejudices  against 

i  it,  of  course  it  was  necessary  to  give  it  the  benefit 
of  all  piossible  attractions.  But  even  the  old  people 
^  who  take  care  of  it  in  the  daytime  would  n’t  stay 
^  during  the  night ;  not,  I  do  believe,  if  by  so  doing 

1  they  might  make  it  their  own.” 

After  a  little  more  talk,  Mr.  Langworth  agreed 
'  that  application  should  be  made  for  a  three  months’ 

'  tenancy  of  the  house.  Not  to  lose  time,  ho  would 
himself  travel  down  at  once  into  Somersetshire 
(Garrow  Hall  was  in  that  county),  and  arrange  for 
'  the  reception  of  his  family. 

“  You  ’ll  find  a  comfortable  bedroom  all  ready, 
j  I  know,”  said  the  lawyer.  “  The  only  hardship  is 
having  to  sleep  in  the  house  alone  ;  but  you  ’re  not 
nervous,  I  am  aware.  Only,  my  dear  sir,  be  sure 
and  get  there  a  few  hours  before  dark ;  for  should 
it  be  night  when  you  get  there,  why,  you  might 
offer  all  your  aunt’s  money  to  induce  somebody  to 
go  to  the  Hall  with  you,  and  I  don’t  think  you ’d 
get  any  one  to  do  it  I  don’t,  upon  my  word  and 
honor,  I  don’t.” 

Garrow  Hall  was  known  by  name  to  many  Eng¬ 
lishmen  who  had  never  so  much  as  heard  the  names 
of  Windsor  Castle  or  St  James’s  Palace.  The 
horrible  tragedy  which  had  given  it  such  a  reputa¬ 
tion  was,  at  that  time,  firesh  in  the  memory  of  every 

one.  But  even  crimes  are  forgotten  at  last ;  and, 
for  those  who  read  the  singular  adventures  to  be  j 
shortly  recorded,  it  may  be  needful  to  recall  the 
events  which  had  given  Garrow  its  dark  and  fearful 
celebrity.  I 

Some  three  or  four  years  before  Mr.  Langworth’s 
accession  to  fortune,  Garrow  Hall  had  been  tenant¬ 
ed,  as  well  as  owned,  by  a  Mr.  Nicholas  Durham, 
brother  of  the  lady  mentioned  above.  Attached  to 
the  house  was  an  estate,  yielding  some  sixteen  or 
eighteen  hundred  a  year,  which  came  to  Mr.  Dur¬ 
ham  through  his  mother,  the  heiress  of  the  Garrow 
family,  a  family  of  great  antiquity,  but  now  no 
longer  so  wealthy  or  so  important  as  they  had  once, 
been.  Nicholas  and  his  sister  had  been  bom  in 
India,  in  which  country  their  mother  had  also  died. 
Nicholas  had  married  well.  Fortunately,  as  was 
then  thought,  he  possessed  an  estate  independently 
of  his  father,  who  was  generally  believed  to  be  part¬ 
ly,  if  not  wholly,  dependant  on  him  for  a  nuun- 
tc  nance. 

At  the  date  of  his  marriage  he  was  just  ninc-and- 
twenty  years  of  age.  His  maternal  ^andfather, 
who  had  in  great  measure  brought  him  up,  and 
from  whom  he  inherited  Garrow,  had  died  only  a 
year  or  two  before.  His  sister  Emily,  left  with  a 
small  annuity,  lived  mostly  with  her  father  on  the 
Continent. 

Nicholas  and  his  wife  had  been  united  some  six 
or  seven  months,  and  as  far  as  was  afterwards  as¬ 
certained  by  strictest  inquiry,  had  lived  on  most 
afiectionate  terms.  It  wemted  a  week  to  Christmas 
day.  A  party  of  fnends  were  to  keep  Christmas  at 
Garrow,  but  as  yet  the  husband  and  wife  were  en¬ 
tirely  alone.  On  the  fatal  day,  the  18th  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  Mr.  Durham  dined  with  his  wife  at  six  o’clock, 
their  ordinary  hour,  and  behaved  as  usual  at  dinner. 

When  without  company,  it  was  their  habit  to 
occupy  the  dining-room  for  the  whole  evening ;  and 
th^  did  so  on  this  occasion. 

These,  and  other  particulars,  to  which  the  coming 
event  imparted  a  fearful  interest,  were  all  given  in 
evidence  by  the  servant  who  waited  on  them  at 
table. 

The  same  servant  deposed,  that  by  his  nearest 
guess,  the  hour  was  half  past  seven  when  a  ring 
summoned  him  to  the  fiont  door. 

He  opened  it  to  admit  a  tall  gentleman,  with 
black  whiskers  and  moustaches,  and  whose  age,  to 
all  appearance,  was  between  forty  and  fifty.  The 
gentleman  asked  to  see  Mr.  Durham,  and  was 
about  to  put  a  card  into  his  hand  (so  he  thought), 
when  his  master  came  out  from  the  dining-room  m 
person.  The  man  thought  Mr.  Durham’s  face  ex¬ 
pressed  some  annoyance  at  the  visit ;  he,  however, 
invited  the  stranger  to  enter  the  library,  which  they 
did  both  together.  About  ten  minutes  later  —  (the 
pantry  in  which  he  was  at  work  was  close  to  the 
hall)  —  he  heard  his  master  cross  back  from  the 
library  to  the  dining-room,  and  return,  accompanied 
by  his  wife,  to  the  former  apartment 

He  thought  it  could  not  be  more  than  five  min¬ 
utes  after  that  ere  the  bell  summoned  him  into  the 
library.  He  answered  it  at  once,  but  found  his 
master  and  mistress,  with  the  stranger,  already  in 
the  hall.  That  there  was  some  dispute  going  on 
between  Mr.  Durham  and  his  wife  a  glance  made 
clear  to  him.  To  all  appearance,  her  husband  was 
trying  to  persuade  Mrs.  Durham  to  something  which 
she  firmly,  almost  angrily,  refused.  As  the  witness 
entered  the  hall  he  heard  her  say,  “  I  owe  the  duty 
to  another,  and  I  will  not  consent  to  it,”  or  words 
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to  that  ejOTect.  Then  she  took  a  candle  from  the 
hall  table,  lighted  It,  and  went  up  stsdrs.  Mr.  Dur¬ 
ham  turned  to  his  servant,  and  said,  “  I  rang  for 
you  to  show  this  gentleman  out ;  but  I  ’ll  see  him 
out  m j-self ;  you  can  go.” 

Witness  went  back  to  his  pantry,  while  his  master 
and  the  stranger,  conversing  in  whispers,  moved 
towards  the  hall  door.  Witness  also  fancied  he 
caught  the  words  uttered  by  the  stranger,  in  what 
seemed  a  taunting  tone,  “  'j!^our  wife  stands  in  the 
way !  ”  and  then  Mr.  Durham  said,  “  Hush !  go 
away  now,  and  we  will  make  it  right  yet  1  ”  Witr 
ness  then  heard  the  fiont  door  close,  —  not  more 
than  a  minute  later,  —  heard  his  master  push  open 
the  swinging  baize  door  that  separated  the  hall  from 
the  vestibule,  and  rapidly  ascend  the  stairs  just  as 
the  bell  rang  for  the  servants’  supper. 

Witness  heard  his  mistress  aadress  her  husband 
on  the  landing  above.  She  asked,  “  Is  he  gone  ?  ” 
Mr.  Durham  answered,  “  Yes,  but  I  want  to  speak 
to.  you.”  Witness  did  not  remain  to  listen,  but 
went  at  once  to  supper  in  the  kitchen.  About  five 
minutes  later,  he  and  his  fellow-servants  were  star¬ 
tled  by  the  report  of  a  pistol  fired  (as  it  appeared) 
in  the  haU.  Before  they  could  as  much  as  exchange 
a  word,  another  report  succeeded  to  the  first.  The 
dreadful  confusion  and  alarm  rendered  witness  ut¬ 
terly  unconscious  how  many  seconds  might  have 
elapsed,  but  at  the  second  report  he  hurried  out  of 
the  kitchen  into  the  hall.  He  found  his  master  and 
mistress  lying,  —  the  former  half-way  down  the  low¬ 
est  flight  of  stairs,  the  latter  at  the  foot  of  the  stair¬ 
case.  Mrs.  Durham  was  already  dead;  her  hus¬ 
band  mortally  wounded,  but  still  alive. 

It  appeared  as  if  he  had  first  shot  his  wife,  and 
then  himself. 

He  survived  until  early  the  following  morning,  — 
remaining  to  the  last  unable  or  unwilling  to  explain 
his  motive  for  the  frightful  deed.  So  conclusive 
seemed  the  evidence  against  him,  that  none  save 
the  sister,  who  succeeded  to  his  estate,  felt  any  doubt 
as  to  his  guilt.  The  fact  that  the  door  had  closed 
upon  the  unknown  visitor  (who  could  not  possibly 
reopen  it  from  the  outside)  before  the  murder  was 
done  seemed  entirely  to  exculpate  Mm;  though  it 
did  appear  as  if  his  visit  had  somehow  caused  the 
unaccountable  fienzy  which  must  have  inspired  the 
wretched  murderer. 

All  search  after  the  stranger  (for  diligent  inquiry 
was  made)  proved  fruitless.  No  one  in  Stilbury, 
the  nearest  town,  nor  anywhere  else  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  could  testify  to  having  seen  any  one  an¬ 
swering  to  the  man-servant’s  description  of  him. 
The  most  plausible  and  popular  conjecture  was,  that 
his  visit  had  brought  to  Mrs.  Durham’s  ear  some 
bygone  fault  or  folly  of  her  husband’s,  which  she 
comd  not  be  persuaded  to  view  with  forbearance ; 
and  that  anger  at  her  firmness,  and  dread  of  dis¬ 
grace,  had  prompted  Nicholas  to  the  fearful  re¬ 
venge  against  her,  and  subsequent  outrage  on  him¬ 
self.  Of  course,  every  possible  conjecture  was  ex¬ 
hausted. 

Was  there  ground  for  believing  the  murderer 
insane  ? 

As  far  as  could  be  gathered,  none. 

The  closest  scrutiny  into  his  earlier  days  revealed 
nothing  eccentric,  nothing  which  was  other  than 
fur,  and  creditable,  and  of  good  report.  His  father, 
who  was  still  living,  and  who  passed  most  of  his  time 
at  Baden,  had  never  borne  a  very  good  name ;  but 
neither  In  youth  nor  in  manhood  hM  he  been  much 
in  company  with  his  fiither.  And  the  mystery  —  if 


any  mystery  there  were  —  obstinately  refused  to  be 
dispelled. 

Miss  Durham,  from  a  sense  as  much  of  duty  as  of 
inclination,  intended  one  day  to  assume  the  jposition 
which,  by  her  brother’s  terrible  fate  (self-inflicted 
or  not),  had  devolved  upon  herself.  At  present  the 
thought  of  living  at  Garrow  was  too  painful  for  her. 
It  would  make  it  far  less  repulsive  could  she  give  it 
an  interval  of  peaceful  occupation,  and  not  feel, 
when  she  came,  that  the  very  last  act  performed  in 
it  had  been  the  most  terrible  of  crimes.  She  was 
for  the  present  in  Germany,  in  company  (as  was 
supposed)  with  her  father. 

*  «  *  •  » 

Mindful  of  the  lawyer’s  warning,  Mr.  Langworth 
arrived  long  ere  the  sun  descended,  and  saw  every¬ 
thing  comfortably  arranged  ere  the  old  couple  who 
“  minded  the  house  ”  by  dajr  retired,  driven  by 
superstitious  fear  to  a  cottage  just  outside  the  gates. 
He  might  have  urged  the  sun  to  stay  above  the 
horizon  an  hour  beyond  his  setting-time  with  as 
much  chance  of  success  as  have  asked  his  attendants 
to  remain-  during  the  hours  of  darkness. 

And  long  ere  the  latest  glimmer  of  twilight  they 
had  gone  shuddering  away,  promising  to  reappear 
with  the  morning. 

He  sat  up  till  about  midnight,  alternately  reading 
in  the  library  and  taking  a  walking  tour  of  the 
house.  Perhaps  he  felt  that  the  prejudice  against 
living  in  a  house  of  crime  was  not  quite  a  folly,  af¬ 
ter  all. 

If  a  visit  to  the  scene  of  great  and  good  deeds  he 
thought  to  have  an  ennobling  influence,  may  it  not 
be  rightly  believed  that  to  uve  amidsj  evil  associa¬ 
tions  is  ukely  to  breed  thoughts  of  evill  So  he 
moralized,  as  he  peered  about  the  spot  on  which  the 
horrible  deed  had  been  committed.  An  observant 
eye  could  even  see  where  the  staircase  wood  had 
been  planed  away  to  efiacc  the  stain,  which  (if  one 
victim  were  as  innocent  as  the  other)  still  cried  for 
vengeance  to  Heaven !  He  went  back  into  the  li¬ 
brary,  Intending  at  once  to  retire  for  the  night ;  and 
had  taken  the  candle  in  his  hand  in  order  to  go  up 
stairs,  when  his  ear  met  the  sound  as  of  some  one’s 
hand  engaged  at  the  window,  —  a  window  which 
led  into  the  garden.  Perfectly  free  from  supersti¬ 
tion,  he  imagined  that  some  marauder,  perhaps  not 
without  companions,  might  have  presumed  on  the 
supposed  abandonment  of  the  house,  and  have  come 
to  see  whether  the  half-fumished  hall  would  not  af¬ 
ford  some  prize  for  the  skilful  and  industrious.  Mr. 
Langworth  waited  in  silence.  The  fire  was  low  in 
the  grate,  —  all  but  burnt  out,  —  and  his  candle  so 
placed  that  none  of  its  rays  fell  upon  the  chinks  of 
the  shutter.  He  had  pistols  with  him,  and  felt  glad 
enough  at  having  taken  this  precaution;  for  the 
robber  (or  robbers)  might  trust  to  their  allies,  the 
ghosts,  to  scare  all  assistance  away  that  the  village 
could  fornish  him.  Our  friend  was  on  the  point  of 
asking  who  was  there  (for  a  hand  outside  continued 
fumbling  with  the  window),  when  something, — 
though  he  could  not  analyze  the  thought,  he  felt  its 


candle,  he  crept  near  the  bbra^  door.  His  pistols 
were  already  in  his  pockets.  He  ni^lessly  opened 
the  door  which  led  into  the  hall,  in  case  he  should 
be  forced  to  retreat  out  of  the  room.  With  as  lit¬ 
tle  noise  he  placed  himself  on  his  knees  behind  an 
arm-chair.  He  might  thus  hope  to  observe  any 
one  who  entered  by  the  window,  without  being  him¬ 
self  observed  by  him. 
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All  this  while  the  person  outside,  unconscious  or 
defiant  of  his  presence  within,  continued  his  at¬ 
test  on  the  window. 

That  no  sound  like  a  whisper  met  his  ear  was,  to 
Mr.  Langworth,  a  strong  evidence  that  the  intrude 
was  alone.  And  the  little  care  he  took  to  perform 
his  work  silently  —  presently  breaking  a  pane  of 
glass,  and  scattering  its  ir^ments  on  the  gravel  — 
seemed  to  show  that  he  believed  the  house  to  be  yet 
ontenanted.  He  did  the  work  very  quickly,  not 
caring  to  do  it  quietly.  And,  in  not  many  minutes, 
the  &id  burglar  entered  the  room;  No  one  was 
with  him.  He  carried  a  “  bull’s-eye  ”  lantern ;  and, 
when  first  its  light  fell  on  his  face  and  figure,  it  dis¬ 
played  a  tall  man  with  more  youth  in  his  figure 
than  in  his  countenance. 

It  was  difficult  impartially  to  observe  a  stranger 
thus  coming  under  his  notice ;  and  it  might  be  from 
unavoidable  prejudice  that  Mr.  Langworth  imagined 
he  Lad  never  seen  a  countenance  so  suggestive  of 
every  evil  and  hateful  passion  as  the  one  now  before 
him.  Yet  something  in  his  mien,  not  to  speak  of  his 
dress,  marked  him  as  dilfering  greatly  from  the  com¬ 
mon  herd  of  the  enemies  to  society. 

He  turned  bis  lantern  this  way  and  that,  until  its 
rays  fell  on  a  large,  old-fashioned  escritoire,  which 
stood  at  no  great  distance  from  the  window.  He 
moved  towaivls  it  with  a  satisfied  expression.  “I 
shall  find  it  here,  I ’m  confident,”  he  said,  quite  loud 
enough  for  the  unsuspected  spy  to  distinguish  his 
words. 

But  what  could  he  be  looking  to  find?  He  began 
to  attack  the  drawers  of  the  escritoire,  probably  with 
die  same  weapon  which  had  served  him  with  the 
window,  hir.  Langworth  was  conscious  that  it  was 
DOW  time  for  him  to  interfere.  Yet  curiosity  kept 
him  quiet.  The  man  prised  open  drawer  after 
drawer;  rummaged  in  every  one  of  them,  and 
(from  his  mutterings  of  disappointment)  apparently 
without  finding  what  he  was  seeking  for. 

“  I  must  find  it !  ”  and  he  cursed  and  gnashed  his 
teeth ;  “  at  all  events,  I  must  have  it  destroyed ! 
I’ll  run  no  risk  !  If  I  don’t  ^et  hold  of  it  I  ’ll  set 
fire  to  this  house,  and  then  it’s  twenty  thousand 
to  one  but  that  this  thing  will  be  burnt  along  with 
it  If  the  people  who  are  coming  here  should  get 
hold  it - Stay  there ’s  another  drawer  left.” 

And  he  was  proceeding  in  his  search,  when  Mr. 
Langworth  burst  out  of  nis  concealment  Before 
he  could  lay  hold  of  him  he  had  retreated  through 
the  open  window.  It  was  a  dark  night,  and  a  thick 
shrubbery  lay  near  at  hand.  The  few  moments’ 
start  he  had  gut  soon  enabled  him  to  set  all  pursuit 
at  defiance. 

Mr.  Langworth  reclosed  the  window  and  the  shut¬ 
ter;  and  having  taken  this  precaution  against  the 
stranger’s  return,  examined  the  one  drawer  which 
the  latter  had  left  untouched.  It  contained  a  small 
folded  paper.  Mr.  Langworth  will  scarcely  be 
blamed  if  he  never  asked  himself  whether  he  were 
justified  in  perusing  it.  Connecting  the  strange 
incident  of  the  ni^t  with  the  awM  crime  per¬ 
petrated  so  long  before,  he  could  not  but  think  that 
he  was  on  the  eve  of  a  discovery  which  mi^ht  avenge 
the  innocent,  and  bring  tardy  retribution  on  the 
guilty. 

Outside  the  paper  was  written,  “  Concerning  the 
Eighteenth  of  December,  18 — .”  (The  woU-re- 
membered  date  of  the  Garrow  murder.) 

But  when  he  unfolded  it,  the  paper,  while  con¬ 
firming  his  belief  in  its  importance,  gave  no  promise 
whatever  of  solving  the  mystery,— -at  all  events. 


to  him.  All  but  the  signature  was  written  in  ci¬ 
pher. 

Thus  the  characters  ran :  — 

“  Lx  mm  vzr  hmmnbdms  ne  sgd  Itqcdq  ne  ghr  vhed ; 
ghr  ezsgdq  vgn  vqhsdr  sghr  vzr  sgd  ftnksx  nmd. 

“Fbederick  Duruxii." 

Well  acquainted  —  as  who  was  not  at  that  time  ? 
—  with  all  particulars  respecting  the  Durham  fam¬ 
ily,  Mr.  Langworth  knew  that  the  name  appended 
to  the  cipher  was  that  of  the  father  of  the  suppioeed 
suicide  and  murderer.  Not  thinking  it  wise  to  in¬ 
crease  the  horror  with  which  the  house  already  in¬ 
spired  them,  he  left  the  old  couple,  who  returned 
in  the  morning,  —  to  believe  that  the  breaking  of 
the  window  was  his  own  doing,  and  told  them  not 
a  word  about  his  night’s  adventure.  'The  day’s 
post,  coming  in  about  an  hour  before  noon,  brought 
him  a  brief  note  from  the  lawyer.  It  ran  thus :  — 

“Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  21st  April,  18 — . 

“My  dear  Sir,  —  I  regret  to  say  that  since  our  last 
interview  I  have  received  a  letter  from  Miss  Durham, 
in  which  she  announces  a  change  of  intention  as  to 
Garrow  Hall.  Having  ceased  (she  docs  not  enter  into 
her  reasons  for  so  doing)  to  live  with  her  father,  she 
writes  to  say  that  she  will  no  longer  delay  taking  pos¬ 
session  of  the  house  which  devolved  upon  her  by  the 
melancholy  and  awful  death  of  her  brother.  She  will, 
I  am  sure,  be  ready  to  compensate  you  for  any  trouble 
or  expense  her  sudden  change  of  purpose  may  occasion 
you. 

“  When  this  reaches  yon,  I  shall  probably  have  heard 
of  her  arrival  in  town.  Perhaps  you  will  at  once  com¬ 
municate  to  me  what  yon  would  wish  to  propose  in  the 
matter. 

"  I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

“  Yours  faithfully, 

“John  Eldon  Shcttlecock.’’ 

Mr.  Langworth  at  once  returned  to  town,  first 
communicating  his  nocturnal  adventure  to  the  local 
authorities ;  but  keeping  in  his  own  hands  the  paper 
which,  most  probably,  was  the  one  so  fiercely  sought 
by  the  midnight  intruder.  That  paper  he  felt  he 
could  not  be  wrong  in  handing  over  to  Mr.  Shuttle¬ 
cock,  to  be  by  him  transmitted  to  Miss  Durham,  in 
whose  house  it  had  been  discovered.  He  received 
in  return  a  message  from  Miss  Durham,  thanking 
him  for  the  course  he  had  taken,  and  assuring  him 
that  he  had  done  her  a  far  greater  service  than  he 
yet  imagined. 

Then,  reverting  to  his  plan  of  seeking  a  retreat 
in  the  country,  he  very  quickly  found  a  house  to 
suit  his  purpose.  It  had  not  the  advantage  of  being 
let  for  nothing.  Neither  had  it  the  drawback  of  at¬ 
tracting  unbidden  callers,  whether  ghostly  or  in  the 
body.  The  Langworth  family  were  in  full  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  beautiful  summer  weather,  and  their 
three  months’  probation  of  the  countir  was  drawing 
to  an  end,  when  one  July  day  Mr.  Langworth  re¬ 
ceived  from  Garrow  Hall  a  letter  which  forever  dis¬ 
sipated  the  mystery  which  had  hung  so  long  over 
that  ill-fated  house. 

Miss  Durham  was  herself  the  writer.  She  told 
him  that  the  actual  murderer  of  her  innocent  broth¬ 
er  and  hb  wife  was  none  other  than  his  and  her  fa¬ 
ther,  whose  own  death  had  now  removed  him  out  of 
all  fear  of  man’s  judgment  Dissatisfied  that  his 
son,  in  deference  to  his  wife’s  desire,  should  refuse 
him  a  home  at  Garrow,  though  his  dissolute  life  fully 
justified  an  expectant  mother  in  declining  such  an 
intimacy  for  her  future  children,  the  wretched  man, 
one  of  whose  follies  was  to  ape  youth  in  his  appear¬ 
ance,  had  gone  on  the  fatal  evening  to  overcome,  by 
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persuasion,  the  objections  of  his  daughter-in-law. 
He  had  gone  secretly,  fearing  lest  he  might  not 
be  so  much  as  admitted  if  his  coming  were  ex¬ 
pected. 

The  knowledge  that  what  his  son  refused  his 
daughter  would  freely  give  him  must  have  prompt¬ 
ed  him  (furnished  with  arms  as  he  was)  to  the  dou¬ 
ble  murder.  When  supposed  to  have  quitted  the 
house,  he  had,  in  fact,  while  the  door  was  already 
open  to  give  him  egress,  persuaded  his  son  to  make 
one  effort  more  to  soften  his  wife  in  his  supposed 
absence.  His  passion  for  assuming  a  youthful  look 
greatly  served  him  at  a  time  when  to  have  been 
tracked  through  the  neighborhood  of  Garrow  would 
have  been  so  perilous  to  him.  When  he  returned  to 
his  daughter  at  Baden,  she,  while  persuaded  of  her 
brother’s  innocence,  had  not  the  faintest  suspicion 
of  her  father ;  not  knowing  that  he  had  ever  been 
farther  than  London.  Her  first  inkling  of  it  was 
brought  to  her  mind  by  certain  dreadful  expressions, 
which  escaped  him  as  he  slept  (which  he  frequently 
did),  while  they  sat  together  in  the  evening.  And 
then  the  horrid  idea  received  confirmation  from  a 
number  of  circumstances,  great  and  small. 

That  he  would  be  slow  to  injure  her  she  was  very 
well  assured,  for  towards  her  he  was  not  without  a 
certain  selfish  affection ;  besides,  her  death  would 
deprive  him  of  all  possible  benefit  from  the  Garrow 
property.  She  offered  to  settle  on  him  an  annuity, 
inde|>cndently  of  her  own  control,  if  on  his  side  he 
would  write  and  let  her  deposit  at  Garrow  Hall  a 
confession  of  his  own  guilt  and  his  son’s  complete 
innocence.  He  won  her  consent  to  his  writing  it 
in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  be  at  once  apparent  to 
every  casual  reader. 

She  contrived  to  have  it  placed  in  the  library,  as 
we  have  seen  already.  Then  she  separated  herself 
from  her  father,  who,  dreading  a  discovery,  and 
persuaded  that  she  would  never  bring  him  herself 
to  justice,  and  knowing  that  his  annuity  was  secure, 
hastened  over  to  England,  before  she  could  arrive, 
to  recover  and  destroy  the  paper  which  might  yet 
bear  witness  against  him. 

This  was  in  April.  In  the  end  of  June  he  ac¬ 
tually  died.  The  cipher  (Miss  Durham  now  ex¬ 
plained)  consisted  in  substituting  for  every  letter 
the  letter  immediately  preceding  it  in  the  alphabet. 

Miss  Durham  lives  still  at  Garrow.  That  she  will 
ever  take  a  husband  I  do  not  think  very  probable ; 
though  her  wise  benevolence  and  gentle  virtues 
have  done  very  much  to  chase  away  the  awful  asso¬ 
ciations  wi.ich  attach  to  her  home  and  kindred. 

The  Langworths  flourish  still,  in  a  house  which, 
as  long  as  they  inhabit  it,  will,  I  am  very  confident, 
on  no  account  be  ever  “  supposed  to  be  haunted.” 

THYRSIS. 

A  MONODT,  TO  COMMEMORATE  THE  AUTHOR’S  FRIEND, 
ARTHUR  HUGH  CLOUGH, 

Who  died  at  Florence,  1861.* 

How  changed  is  here  each  spot  man  makes  or  fills  I 
In  the  two  Hinkseys  nothing  keeps  the  same  ; 

The  villi^e-street  its  haunted  mansion  lacks, 

And  from  the  sign  is  gone  Sibylla’s  name. 

And  from  the  roofs  the  twisted  chimney  stacks. 

Are  ye  too  changed,  ye  hills  ? 

*  Throuirhoat  thli  Poem  there  ii  reference  to  another  piece,  The 
Bekolar-Gypef,  printed  in  the  flrat  rolome  of  the  antbor’i  Poems. 


See,  ’t  is  no  foot  of  unfamiliar  men 
To-night  from  Oxford  up  your  pathway  strays! 
Here  came  I  often,  often,  in  old  days ; 

Thyrsis  and  I ;  we  still  had  Thyrsis  then. 

Runs  it  not  here,  the  track  by  Childsworth  Farm, 

Up  past  the  wood,  to  where  tlie  elm-tree  crowns 
The  hill  behind  whose  ridge  the  sunset  flames? 

The  Signal-Elm,  that  looks  on  Ilsley  Downs, 

The  Vale,  the  three  lone  wears,  the  youthful 
Thames  ?  — 

This  winter-eve  is  warm. 

Humid  the  air ;  leafless,  yet  soft  as  spring. 

The  tender  purple  spray  on  cope  and  briers; 

And  that  sweet  City  with  her  (ireaming  spires 
She  needs  not  June  for  beauty’s  heightening. 

Lovely  all  times  she  lies,  lovely  to-night. 

Only,  methinks,  some  loss  of  habit’s  power 
Befalls  me  wandering  tlirough  this  upland  dim. 
Once  passed  I  blindfold  here,  at  any  hour. 

Now  seldom  come  I,  since  I  came  vit'i  him. 

That  single  elm-tree  bright 
Against  the  west  —  I  miss  it !  is  it  gone  ? 

We  prized  it  dearly;  while  it  stood,  we  said. 

Our  friend,  the  Scholar-Gvpy,  wjis  not  dead; 
While  the  tree  lived,  he  in  tkese  fields  lived  on. 

Too  rare,  too  rare,  grow  now  my  visits  here  I 
But  once  I  knew  each  field,  each  flower,  each 
stick. 

And  with  the  country-folk  acquaintance  made 
By  bam  in  threshing-time,  by  new-built  rick. 

Here,  too,  our  shepherd-pipes  we  first  assayed. 

Ah  me !  this  many  a  year 
My  pip  is  lost,  my  shepherd’s-holiday. 

Needs  must  1  lose  them,  needs  with  heavy 
heart 

Into  the  world  and  wave  of  men  deprt ; 

But  Thyrsis  of  his  own  will  went  away. 

It  irked  him  to  be  here,  he  could  not  rest. 

He  loved  each  simple  joy  the  country  yields. 

He  loved  his  mates ;  but  yet  he  could  not  keep, 

For  that  a  shadow  lowered  on  the  fields. 

Here  with  the  shepherds  and  the  silly  sheep. 

Some  life  of  men  unblest 

He  knew,  which  made  him  droop,  and  filled  his 
head. 

He  went ;  his  piping  took  a  troubled  sound 
Of  storms  that  rage  outside  our  happy  ground ; 

He  could  not  wmt  their  passing,  he  is  deiid. 

So,  some  tempestuous  mom  in  early  June, 

When  the  year’s  primal  burst  of  bloom  is  o’er, 

Before  the  roses  and  the  longest  day  — 

When  garden-walks,  and  all  the  grassy  floor. 

With  blosTOms,  red  and  white,  of  fallen  May, 

And  chestnut-flowers  are  strewn  — 

So  have  I  heard  the  cuckoo’s  parting  cry, 

.  From  the  wet  field,  through  the  vexed  garden-  | 
trees. 

Come  with  the  volleying  rain  and  tossing  breeze : 
The  bloom  in  gone,  and  wkh  the  bloom  go  I. 

Too  quick  despairer,  wherefore  wilt  thou  go  ? 

Soon  will  the  high  Midsummer  pmp  come  on. 

Soon  will  the  musk  carnations  break  and  swell. 
Soon  shall  we  have  gold-dusted  snapdragon, 
Sweet-William  with  its  homely  cottage-smell. 

And  stocks  in  fragrant  blow  ; 
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Boses  that  down  the  alleys  shine  afar, 

And  open,  jasmine-muffled  lattices, ' 

And  groups  under  the  dreaming  garden-trees, 
And  the  full  moon,  and  the  white  evening-star. 

He  hearkens  not !  light  comer,  he  is  gone ! 

What  matters  it  ?  next  year  he  will  return. 

And  we  shall  have  him  in  the  sweet  spring-days. 
With  whitening  hedges,  and  uncrumpling  fern. 

And  blue-bells  trembling  by  the  forest-ways. 

And  scent  of  hay  new-mown. 

I  But  Thyrsis  never  more  we  swains  shall  see ; 

I  See  him  come  back,  and  cut  a  smoother  reed. 
And  blow  a  strain  the  world  at  last  shall  heed,  — 
For  Time,  not  Corydon,  hath  conquered  thee. 

Alack,  for  Corydon  no  rival  now  1 
But  when  Sicilian  shepherds  lost  a  mate. 

Some  good  survivor  with  his  flute  would  go, 
Piping  a  ditty  sad  for  Bion’s  fate. 

And  cross  the  unpCrmitted  ferry’s  flow, 

And  unbend  Pluto’s  brow, 

I  And  make  leap  up  with  joy  the  beauteous  head 
1  Of  Proserpine,  among  whose  crowned  hair 
I  Are  flowers,  first  opened  on  Sicilian  air; 

I  And  flute  his  friend,  like  Orpheus,  from  the  dead. 

0  easy  access  to  the  hearer’s  grace, 
i  When  Dorian  shephenls  sang  to  Proserpine  1 
j  For  she  herself  had  trod  Sicilian  fields, 
j  She  knew  the  Dorian  water’s  gush  divine, 

'  She  knew  each  lily  white  which  £nna  yields, 
Each  rose  with  blushing  face ; 

She  loved  the  Dorian  pipe,  the  Dorian  strain. 

But  ah,  of  our  poor  Ttiames  she  never  heard  1 
Her  foot  the  Cumner  cowslips  never  stirred ; 

And  we  should  tease  her  with  our  plaint  in  vain. 

Well !  wind-dispersed  and  vain  the  words  will  be. 
Yet,  Thyrsis,  let  me  give  my  grief  its  hour 
In  the  old  haunt,  and  find  our  tree-topped  hill  1 
Who,  if  not  I,  for  quitting  here  hath  power  ? 

I  know  the  wood  which  hides  the  daflbdil, 

I  know  the  Fyfield  tree, 

I  know  what  white,  what  purple  fHtillaries 
The  grassy  harvest  of  tne  river-fields. 

Above  by  Ensham,  down  by  Sandford,  yields ; 
And  what  sedged  brooks  are  James’s  tributaries ; 

I  know  these  slopes ;  who  knows  them  if  not  I  ?  — 
But  many  a  dingle  on  the  loved  hillside. 

With,  thorns  once  studded,  old,  white-blossomed 
trees. 

Where  thick  the  cowslips  grew,  and,  far  descried, 
‘High  towered  the  spilc(.‘S  of  purple  orchises, 

Hath  since  our  day  put  by 
The  coronals  of  that  forgotten  time ; 

Down  each  green  bank  hath  gone  the  ploughboy’s 
team. 

And  only  in  the  hidden  brookside  gleam 
Primroses,  orphans  of  the  flowery  prime. 

^Vherc  is  the  girl,  who,  by  the  boatman’s  door, 
Above  the  locks,  above  the  boating  throng. 
Unmoored  our  skifiT,  when,  through  the  W}’tham 
flats. 

Red  loosestriib  and  blond  meadow-sweet  among. 
And  darting  swallows,  and  light  water-gnats. 

We  tracked  the  shy  Thames  shore  ? 

Where  are  the  mowei-s,  who,  as  the  tiny  swell 
Of  our  boat  passing  heaved  the  river-grass. 

Stood  with  suspended  scythe  to  see  us  pass  ? 
They  all  are  gone,  and  thou  art  gone  as  welL 


Yes,  thou  art  gone,  and  round  me  too  the  Kight 
In  ever-nearing  circle  weaves  her  shade. 

I  see  her  veU  draw  soft  across  the  day, 

I  feel  her  slowly  chilling  breath  invade 

The  cheek  grown  thin,  the  brown  hair  sprent  with 

T  ’ 

I  feel  her  finger  light 

Laid  pausefuUy  upon  life’s  headlong  train ; 

The  foot  less  prompt  to  meet  the  morning  dew. 
The  heart  less  bounding  at  emotion  new. 

And  hope,  once  crushed,  less  quick  to  spring 
again. 

And  long  the  way  appears,  which  seemed  so  short 
To  the  unpractised  eye  of  sanguine  youth ; 

And  high  the  mountain-tops,  in  cloudy  air. 

The  mountain-tops  where  is  the  throne  of  Truth, 
Terns  in  life’s  moming-sun  so  bright  and  bare. 
Unbreachable  the  fort 
Of  the  long-battered  world  uplifts  its  wall ; 

And  strange  and  vain  the  earthly  turmoil 
grows. 

And  near  and  real  the  charm  of  thy  repose. 

And  Night  as  welcome  as  a  friend  would  fall. 

But  hush  I  the  upland  hath  a  sudden  loss 
Of  quiet.  Look  1  adown  the  dusk  hillside 
A  troop  of  Oxford  hunters  going  home. 

As  in  old  days,  jovial  and  talking,  ride. 

From  hunting  with  the  Beruhire  hounds  they 
come. 

Quick  I  let  me  fly,  and  cross 
Into  yon  further  field.  ’Tis  done ;  and  see. 

Backed  by  the  sunset,  which  doth  glorify 
The  orange  and  pale  violet  evening-skv. 

Bare  on  its  lonely  ndge,  the  Tree  1  the  I'ree ! 

I  take  the  omen  I  Eve  lets  down  her  veil. 

The  white  fog  creeps  from  bush  to  bush  about. 

The  west  unflushes,  the  high  stars  grow  bright. 
And  in  the  scattered  farms  the  lights  come  out. 

I  cannot  reach  the  Signal-Tree  to-night, 

Y^et,  happy  omen,  hail ! 

Hear  it  from  thy  broad  lucent  Arno  vale, 

^or  there  thine  earth-forgetting  eyelids  keep 
The  morningless  and  unawakening  sleep 
Under  the  flowery  oleanders  pale,) 

Hear  it,  O  Thyrsis,  still  our  Tree  is  there !  — 

Ah,  vain  t  These  English  fields,  this  upland  dim. 
These  brambles  pale  with  mist  engarlanded. 

That  lone,  sky-pointing  Tree,  are  not  for  him. 

To  a  boon  southern  country  he  is  fled. 

And  now  in  happier  air. 

Wandering  with  the  great  Mother’s  train  divine 
And  purer  or  more  subtle  soul  than  thee, 
trow,  the  mighty  Mother  doth  not  see !) 

Within  a  folding  of  the  Apennine, 

Thou  hearest  the  immortal  strains  of  old. 

Putting  his  sickle  to  the  perilous  grain. 

In  the  hot  corn-field  of  the  Phrygian  king. 

For  thee  the  Lityerses  song  again 
Young  Daphnis  with  his  silver  vmce  doth 
5  .  . . 

Sings  his  Sicilian  fold. 

His  sheep,  his  hapless  love,  his  blinded  eyes ; 

And  how  a  call  celestial  round  him  rang. 

And  heavenward  from  the  fountain  -  brink  he 
sprang. 

And  all  the  marvel  of  the  golden  skies. 
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There  thou  art  f!one,  and  me  thou  leavest  here, 
'Sole  in  these  helds;  yet  will  I  not  despair. 

Despair  I  will  not,  while  I  yet  descry 
’Neath  the  soft  canopy  of  Enelish  air 
That  lonely  Tree  against  the  western  sky. 

Still,  still  these  slopes,  ’t  is  clear. 

Our  Gypsy-Scholar  haunts,  outliving  thee  1 
Fidds  where  the  sheep  from  cages  pull  the 

Woods  with  anemonics  in  flower  till  May, 

•  Know  him  a  wanderer  still ;  then  why  not  me  ? 

A  fugitive  and  gracious  light  he  seeks. 

Shy  to  illumine ;  and  I  seek  it  too. 

This  does  not  come  with  houses  or  with  gold. 
With  place,  with  honor,  and  a  flattering  crew ; 

'T  is  not  in  the  world’s  market  bought  and  sold. 
But  the  smooth-slipping  weeks 
Drop  by,  and  leave  its  seeker  still  untired. 

Out  of  the  heed  of  mortals  is  he  gone, 

He  wends  unfollowed,  he  must  house  alone ; 

Yet  on  he  fares,  by  his  own  heart  inspired.  ' 

'Thou  too,  O  Thyrsis,  on  this  quest  wert  bound, 
'Thou  wanderedst  with  me  for  a  little  hour. 

Men  gave  thee  nothing ;  but  this  happy  quest. 

If  men  esteemed  thee  feeble,  gave  thee  power. 

If  men  procured  thee  trouUe,  gave  thee  re^ 
And  this  rude  Cumner  ground. 


Its  fir^toppefl  Hurst,  its  farms,  its  quiet  fields. 

Here  cam’st  thou  in  thy  jocund  youthful  time. 
Here  was  thine  height  of  strength,  thy  golden  prime; 
And  still  the  haunt  beloved  a  virtue  yields. 

What  though  the  music  of  thy  rustic  flute 
K^t  not  for  long  its  happy,  country  tone ; 

Lost  it  too  soon,  and  learnt  a  stormy  note 
Of  men  contention-tost,  of  men  who  groan, 

•  Which  tasked  thy  pipe  too  sore,  and  tired  thy 
throat  — 

It  failed,  and  thou  wert  mute. 

Yet  hadst  thou  alway  visions  of  our  light. 

And  long  with  men  of  care  thou  couldst  not  stay. 
And  soon  thy  foot  resumed  its  wandering  way, 
Left  human  haunt,  and  on  alone  till  night. 

Too  rare,  too  rare,  grow  now  my  visits  here ! 

’Mid  city-noise,  not,  as  with  thee  of  yore, 

Thyrsis,  in  reach  of  sheep-bells  is  my  home. 

Then  through  the  great  town’s  harsh,  heart-weary¬ 
ing  roar. 

Let  in  thy  voice  a  whisper  often  come. 

To  chase  fatigue  and  fear : 

Why  faintest  thou  t  I  wandered  till  I  died. 

Roam  on  ;  the  light  we  sought  is  shining  still. 

Dost  thou  ask  proof  t  Our  Tree  yet  crowns  the 
hUl, 

Our  Scholar  travels  yet  the  loved  hillside. 

Matthew  Arkold. 


